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For wel I wot that folk han here-beforn 
Of makyng ropen,and lad awey the corn; 
And I come after,glenynge here and there, 
And am ful glad if I may fynde an ere 

Of any goodly word that they han left. 


Prologue G. 11. 61-65. 
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| PREFACE 


| In this paper I am not attempting to shed any new light 
‘on the problem of the two prologues to Chaucer's Legend of 
‘Good Women. For after seventy-five years of diligent 
‘scholarship, the possibilities for new discovery have just 


about exhausted themselves, and in the past few years all the 


| 
| 


nee theories have for the most part simply been reworkings of 
‘the old ones. What I am attempting to do, however, is to 
account for the scholarship that has been brought to bear 
upon the problem and to evaluate this scholarship in terms of 
method and result. 

After I had gathered all my notes, I came to the conclu- 
sion that a chronological arrangement of the material afforded 
the most logical plan of organization. It is true, of course, 
that some of the scholars! analyses of this particular problem 


may be considered to have been quite independent of those | 


analyses that preceded them. But the majority of analyses 


were dependent upon those that preceded them, and were, in 
turn, either substantiated or rejected by those that followed 
“ocho Accordingly, then, this paper may be regarded as a 


chronological history of the problem. 


H 
| As I crawled on my belly over a hedge-row in Normandy in. 
194, I hardly realized that I should one day be apologizing 


to my readers for my lack of knowledge of the German language. 
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I make this apology now, realizing that one of the foremost 


| 
weaknesses of this paper is my failure to make any first-hand 


references to German scholarship. I feel, however, that I 


‘nave compensated for this weakness somewhat by accounting for 
‘the German scholarship through secondary sources, by citing 
exact references to the German texts, and finally, by append- 
ing in as complete a form as it was possible for me to do so, 
‘a bibliography of the German texts. 

| To lessen for the reader the confusion that somewhat 
lietieved me, I have taken the liberty in every instance to 
Idabel the F=-prologue, F, and the G-prologue, G, in spite of 
che fact that F is often called B, and G is often called a.t 
‘All the references by line and the exact quotations from 
Chaucer are from F. N. Robinson's The Poetical Works of 
Chaucer, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1933. 

Needless to say my indebtedness to F. N. Robinson, from 


whose work I gathered much valuable material for the writing 


of this paper, is inestimable. 


| 1. The scholars use the letters according to the 
manuscripts they use. For example: 
Al = Additional 9832, British Museum. 
a Additional 1252), British Museum. 
| A 


Additional 28617, British Museum. 
Bodley 638, Bodleian. 
Fairfax 16, Bodleian. 
Gg Cambridge University Library Gg..27. 
Robinson uses Fairfax 16, Bodleian, for the F=-prologue; 
and Cambridge University Library Gg.l}.27. for the G-prologue. | 
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CHAPTER I 


AN INTRODUCTION TO AND DEFINITION OF THE PROBLEM 


| Until 1864, the only known version of the prologue to 
"The Legend of Good Women" was that designated F. In that 
year Henry Bradshaw, Chaucerian scholar and head of the 
University Library, Cambridge, discovered the unique and 
differing G version. Since Bradshaw issued the new text 


‘privately, no publicity was given to his discovery until 1871, 


|when Dr. F. J. Furnivall, founder and head of the Chaucer 


Society, announced the news in The Athanaeum of June 17, 1871. 
'Furnivall's one-paragraph comment was hardly an auspicious 
i| 

start to a problem over which scholars have now been wrangling 
| | 


for three-quarters of a century. As a matter of fact, 


| Furnivall was apparently not so much concerned with the 
existence of the differing prologue as he was with the fact 


/ 
that within that prologue Chaucer listed as one of his works 
| 1 


; 


a translation that has not even to this day been traced. 


And of the Wreched Engendrynge of Mankynde, 
As man may in pope Innocent fynde; 


G, 11. 13-15. 


In a second article in The Athanaeum, Farnivall traced 


| He hath in prose translated Boece, 
| 


quite superficially the differences between the two versions, 


1. F. J. Furnivall, “Literary Gossip," The Athanaeum, I 
(1871), 75}. Sa ee 
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‘attempted to show that F was the “better” version, and said 
— G is the earlier version can hardly be doubted."+ 
leet vad realized of course that the question of priority 


|would not rest with his decision and showed an exceedingly 


i 
| 


‘vigorous attitude toward scholarly debate when he wrote, 


— 


“concerning his critical theories, “If any reader ...ee..e. can 


lpaex any hole in them or strengthen any part of them, or give 
‘me any notes or hints for the rest of Chaucer's minor poems, 
Iz hope he will write to me at 3, St. George's Square, Primrose 
‘Hill, London New." Furnivall was supported by Skeat, > and by 
l the German scholars, Kurz4 and Becko? and until opposition was 


6 


first voiced by ten Brink,~ Furnivall's view was becoming 


traditional. / But from the date of ten Brink's article up 


juntil the present day, the question concerning the priority 
of the two versions has been hotly debated, and controversy 


‘has raged not only over the literary superiority of one version 


1. F. J. Furnivall, "Chaucer's Two versions of the 
Prologue to His Legend of Good Women," The Athanaeum, II 
| (October 21, Lovie 52s. 

2. F. J. Furnivall, “Trial Forewards to My Parallel- 
Text Edition of Chaucer's Minor Poems (London, 1871), p. 107. 

3. Rev. Walter W. Skeat, — The Oxford Chaucer, 111 
(Oxford, 189). 

4. S. Kurz, "Das Verhaltniss der Handschriften von 
Ee Legend of Good Women (Breslau, 16859). 

M. Bech, "Quellen und Plan der 'Legende of Good 

Women! “end inr Verhaeltniss Zur 'Confessio Arnantis,'" Angl., 
V (1872), 313-383. 

6. 3B. ten Brink, “Zur Chronologue von Chaucer's | 
Schriften," E St, XV11 (1892), 13-23. | 

7. Eleanor P. Hammond, oo” A Bibliographical 
Manual (New York, 1908), p. 381. 
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to another but also, often completely apart from aesthetic 


‘considerations, over the political and personal problems that 
| 


“might have motivated Chaucer to revise. 

I shall not stop here to enumerate in complete detail the 
‘differences between the two prologues; for these differences 
will be brought more sharply into focus and will consequently 
have more meaning for us when we see them cited in support of 
the various critical theories. However, a brief review of 
the two versions will indicate at least the major differences 
and will serve as a guide to the reading of the text. Need- 
less to say a reading of the text concurrent with a reading 
lor this paper is almost mandatory. 


Statistically the differences between the two versions 


may be indicated as follows: 


| 1) Lines in G---------------------------- 5u5. 
} 2) Lines in F---------------------------- 579. 
| )} Lines common to, both------------------ 280. 
b) Lines partly identical in both-------- 165. 
| 5) Lines peculiar to G------------------- 100. 
| 6) Lines peculiar to F------------------- 13.2 


The central fiction in both prologues is the same. In a 
dream, the poet is rebuked by the God of Love for his reflec- 
‘and Troilus and Criseyde. Alceste, queen of the God of Love, 
defends the poet but directs that as a penance for his offence 
| 


to the God of Love he shall write henceforth in praise of | 


1. John C. French, The Problem of the Two Prologues to 
Chaucer's Legend of Good Women (Baltimore, 1905); p- 55: 
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women. 


Both poems open with Chaucer's praise of books from which 
‘only a jolly day in May can draw him. Of all the flowers in 


\May, the daisy attracts him most. In F, thirty additional 


rege s in praise of the daisy constitute the first apparent 
‘difference between the two prologues. In G, the poet insists 
that he is not going to debate over the relative merits of the 
|\flower and the leaf, for his purpose is to tell of old stories 
ltnat existed long before this strife. In both versions the 


poet then begins to relate the events of one of his spring 


‘excursions to worship the daisy. In prologue F, the events 


take place on the first day of May, and Furnivall, in support 


of his theory that F is the revised prologue, called this 


exact reference an improvement over the vague, one-day-in-May | 


beginning of prologue a. 
The Poet on this May day goes to the meadow, pays homage 
ite the daisy, and returns at sunset to an arbor where he falls 
asleep. In F, the account of this visit to the meadow is 

mates protracted, and it includes the reference to the flower 


and leaf controversy, already placed earlier in G. In G, on 


‘the other hand, the account of this visit is quite brief, and 


the lengthy description of the meadow in F is part of the 


dream sequence in G. 


In this dream, common to both versions, there are 


Furnevall, The Athanaeum, II, 75h. 
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‘variations. In F, the God of Love appears before the poet 
| 


quite suddenly; in G, a meadow-lark warns of his coming. In 
both prologues the God of Love is accompanied by a queen who 


with her hair of gold, crown of white, and dress of green is 


|a daisy personified. In G, the poet seemingly recognizes the 


queen as Alceste; in F, there is no recognition. In G, the 


poet sees nineteen ladies dressed in royal garb following the 
queen and behind them a countless procession of women all 
faithful in love. All these ladies kneel down by the daisy 
and sing a “balade," the refrain of which is: 

Alceste is here, that al that may desteyne. G. I. 216. 
In F, the poet himself sings this "balade," the refrain of 
which is: 

| My lady cometh, that al this may dystene. F. I. 269. 
‘and it is not until after he has sung that the poet sees the 


/ | 
‘procession of women behind the queen. Furnivall found this 


transposition a "happy" one — a point in favor of F as a 
revision.+ 

In G alone, in leveling his charges against the poet, the 
God of Love refers to sixty books in the poet's library where. 


he might well have found material concerning women true in 


love. Then the queen intercedes for the poet, warns the God 


of Love, far more volubly in G than in F, to show restraint, | 


1. Furnivall, The Athanseum, II, 75h. 
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and recalls the works the poet has written which have served 
| 
‘the God of Love, among them in G only, the translation of Pope 


fexehont's The Wretched Engendering of Mankind. 


| In F alone, the queen directs the poet to give the 


‘completed work of his penance to the queen at Eltham or at 


‘Sheene. 


And when this book ys maad, yive it the quene 
| On my byhalf at Eltham or at Sheene. F. 11. 96-97. 
‘This request is one of the most striking differences between 


| 
the two versions. 


After the queen's intercession, the God of Love, at the 
poet's request, reveals that she is Alceste. This request of 


‘the poet and his consequent surprise at the revelation are 


rather inconsistent since by this time the lady has in both 
prologues referred to herself as Alceste, and in G, moreover, 


has been addressed as Alceste. The God of Love then orders 


‘that the story of Alceste be included in these legends, 


commands that the story of Cleopatra be written first, and in 


F, devotes a few lines of praise to Cleopatra. Following | 


these orders, the poet in F begins immediately to write; | 
whereas the poet in G wakes up before writing. 


The foregoing synopsis certainly indicates that there are 
} 


differences in organization and structure. A close examina=- | 
] 
| tion of the text will reveal that there are also differences | 
| 

in form. To resolve those differences was the self-imposed 


task of scholars. Before examining their scholarship, let us” 
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/define more clearly their task. 


Obviously the primary question is: Which is the revised 


'version? But the secondary question is almost equally 
“important: Why did Chaucer revise? The answers to both 


‘questions are interdependent, and the approaches to the 


answers are two-fold. If a scholar assumes, as Furnivall 
apparently did, that Chaucer revised for reasons purely 


literary, there is first of all the necessity of indicating 


plish objectively without the intrusion of personal judgment 


“improvements in one version, a rather difficult job to accom- 


Then, of course, there is the necessity of implying the prem- 


ise that the better version is the revised one, a premise 
that would at first seem acceptable but of course is not 
necessarily axiomatic. The limitations upon a scholar using 


this approach are formidable. 


On the other hand, if a scholar assumes, as we shall see. 


some scholars have assumed, that Chaucer revised for reasons 


personal or political, there is first of all the necessity of 


his proving in some way that the content of both prologues is. 


allegorical. He must then recreate the events of Chaucer's 


life to show that a change of situation or condition in his 


life brought about a corresponding change in the content of 
the prologue. The limitations upon a scholar using this 
approach are equally formidable. 

Ten Brink, first opponent of the "traditional" view, 


combined both approaches. 
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CHAPTER II 
TEN BRINK'S OPPOSITION TO THE "TRADITIONAL" VIEW 


In support of G as the revised version, ten Brink 
presented the following arguments. 
| 1) Chaucer's references to old age in G indicate that he 
oases have been older when he wrote that version. For example: 


Wel wot I therby thow begyinnest dote 
As olde foles, whan here spiryt fayleth; G. 11. 261-262. 


Althogh thow reneyed hast my lay, 
As othere olde foles many a day, G. 11. 31-315. 


| 2) The "balade" in the F version, containing as a refrain 
“ay lady cometh that al this may dystene," 1. 269, is the | 
original “palade" and it was because it did not include the 

name, Alceste, that the poet was chastened by the God of Love. 


eocccccceeA ful gret necligence 
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! That thou forgate hire in thi song to sette: 
| F, 11 537-50 


In G, the controversial refrain is substituted for by the 
line “Alceste is here that, that al that may desteyne," and 
the God of Love does not chasten the poet. (ten Brink 
ihecepaioh oe little in this particular point since from a 


dramatic point of view either approach is correct. Apparently 


ten Brink confused literary requirements with those of the 


God of Love.) 
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3) Lines 552- 565, F, kaa wach us Goa of. tans daitteithes 


the poet to write, besides the legend of Alceste, those of the 


other ladies present, are left out in G because when he was 
rewriting his prologue Chaucer had altered his plan. 

1) In its original form the poem was written to express 
‘Chaucer's gratitude to the Queen for having been permitted in 
‘February, 1385, to appoint a deputy to assist him in his 
‘duties as controller of customs. Hence, in F, ll. 496-97, 
the work was dedicated to the Queen.* Because of a subsequent 
loss of court favor, Chaucer when he revised this version, 
according to ten Brink in 1393, deliberately excised the 
passages which eulogized the queen. 
| 5) The reference solely in the G prologue to Chaucer's 
‘translation of Pope Innocent's Wretched Engendering of Mankind 
\eomaia indicate that G was the later. 

The hypotheses of ten Brink were endorsed+ by Koeppel? 
lana Kaluza, © but they were roundly attacked by John Koch in 
the appendix to his Chronology of Chaucer's Writings. Koch, 
"astonished to find so much ingenuity applied to so futile 


un? 


an attempt, picked ten Brink's arguments apart one by one. | 


1. John Koch, Chronolo of Chaucer's Writings 
(London, 1890), pp. 82-85. 


2. F. N. Robinson, op. cit., p. 952. 
« Koch, op. cit., p. Sb. 
- Hammond, op. cit., p. 381. 


5S. Emil Koeppel, "Zur Chronologie von Chaucer's | 
Schriften," E St, xxiii (1692), 169-200. 
me a Max Kaluza, "Litterateur 1," E St, xxii (1891), 
1-2 
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Let us examine these counter arguments in the same order in 
which we examined those of ten Brink. 


1) Concerning the reference to Chaucer's old age con- 


tained in G, Koch says in the first place that since the G 


manuscript is not a "trustworthy" one, it is doubtful if the 


ichanges were introduced by Chaucer. Then perhaps realizing 


that such an objection was an explaining away of the entire 


‘controversy, he added a far more plausible argument. Since 


{ 
| 


‘the situation in both prologues remains the same, he believes | 
‘that it is highly illogical that the poet would pointedly 
change allusions to his own person. 
2) He finds no reason for ten Brink's assertion that thel 
"balade" in F is the original. Moreover the poet's question 
in G, 11, 506-507 and in F 11. 518-519, "And is this good 
jAbees te; the dayesie, and myn owene hertes reste?" becomes | 
absurd in G, since Alceste has already been identified in the | 
‘“palade." Koch should have qualified this point by calling | 
the question only more absurd in G, since in both prologues, 
F 1. 432 and G1. 422, the queen has already addressed herself 


1 


as Alceste. 


3) Rather than eliminating F, 11. 552-565 in ten Brink's 
"revised" prologue-G, Chaucer actually added these lines to 
Koch! s “original” prologue-G, because according to Koch, he 


had seen he could not stick to the originally imposed task 


and wished either to secure for himself greater freedom in his 
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selection of women or to apologize for having deviated from 
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4.) As for Chaucer's eliminating the dedication to the 


a pique over the loss of court favor, Koch calls this 
f meanness of which Chaucer would hardly seem capable. 
The omission in F of the reference to Chaucer's | 
ion of Pope Innocent's Wretched Engendering of Mankind 

ee mee ce a ee as 
been a mere accident or it may have been that Chaucer 
feel it worthwhile to mention again an apparently 


ed work. Moreover the fact that the ABC and Mars, 


‘certainly written before this prologue, are left out indicates 


The 


interpre 

between 
In 

Chaucer, 


from G, 


1. 
2. 
3~ 


Chaucer, 


of his works. 


the prologue at 1385, for, in the first place, they must have 


‘that Chaucer may not have intended to include a complete list 


2 


se arguments by ten Brink and counter arguments by 


Koch illustrate quite graphically the completely divergent 


tations that can be made of the major differences 


the two prologues. 
summarizing in his 189) edition of the works of 


the arguments in support of the theory that F evolved 


the Reverend Walter W. Skeat was not aware that ten © 


Brink had opposed this theory.- Skeat dated both versions of 


been written after The House of Fame, mentioned in both 


Koch, Chronology, pp. 82-85. 
Tbid., p. 06. 


Reverend Walter W. Skeat, The Complete Works of 
111 (Oxford, 1894), p. XXI. 
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versions. eid aaa on oe 17th « of ay aay 1385, Chaucer 


‘obtained an indulgence of being allowed to nominate a permanent 


deputy for his controllership of customs and subsidies. Since 
Chaucer expresses himself gratefully to the queen, and since 
he says nothing more of the troublesome duties that he had 
mentioned in other poems, Skeat deduces that the queen's 


intercession must have brought about a release from his duties. 


Although prophesying that only a long investigation could 
‘prove one version older than the other, Skeat felt that the 


existence of G in but one manuscript is a compelling bit of 


evidence, for it is far more likely that the revised text 


| 

‘would be more multiplied than the first draft. Admitting that 
| 
i 
(Chaucer had no reason to be ashamed of the "rirat” draft, 


Skeat conjectured that since it did not express with sufficient 


clarity his gratitude and design, Chaucer revised it. More- 


over, this revision must have been made immediately, for 
teen was hardly the man to come back to a work after he had 
lanes put it amok 

Comparing the two versions, Skeat agreed with Furnivall 
that in its specific reference to a particular day in May, a 
day celebrated nationally, F has a greater definiteness than 


1G. Lines 83-96 F are added as an obvious reference to the 


queen. For some obscure reason Skeat thought the elimination | 


. Skeat, Chaucer (189), p. XIX. | 
. (iba... pp. XXI-KXII. | 
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lin Feof + the 


arrival “a decided improvement." 


Skeat more appropriate. 


references in G to the poet's old age, 


good reason for their “suppression” in r,t 


13 


lark who in G@ warns the poet of the God of Love's 
The “balade" in F with the 
queen referred to as “my lady" rather than "Alceste" was to 


Neatly evading the issue of the 


Skeat could find no 


F of the reference to the translation of Pope Innocent's work 
was to Skeat a manifestation of Chaucer's good sense "that 


told him the original was a miserable production." 


Skeat cited the lines in reference to Chaucer contained 


in the prologue to Lydgate's The Fall of Princes, 


This poete wrote, at the requeste of the quene 


A Legende of perfite holynesse 


Of Good Women to fynde out nyneteene ...... 


author done so, he would have let us know it, 


at the queen's “request" can hardly be correct. 


"2 


and said that although Lydgate had seized the right idea, that 


the queen was the motivating cause, that the poem was written — 


"For had our | 


writes Skeat, 


The elimination in 


(a rather fawning tribute in view of the fact that had Chaucer 


started). 


(The Question of the queen's being a motivating cause 


behind the writing of The Legend and the subsequent search to 


ind a reason for this motivation in order to establish a date 


1. 
2. 


Skeat, Chaucer (189), p. XXV. 
Ibid., p. Kk. 


let us know why he revised, this controversy would never have | 
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jand allegorical significance to the poem form interesting off- 


Leth of the main issue. As we have seen ten Brink, proceed- 
ing on the assumption that Alceste does indeed represent Queen 
tia, deduced that when Alceste charged Chaucer to spend the 
greater part of his time writing a glorious legend she gave 


him a task that implies leisure. Hence the date of the 


prologue would coincide with the date upon which Chaucer's 


duties were 


deduction. 


king's will 


325-329. 


MP X (1912), 
| 


| 


Earl of Oxford rather than the Queen was Chaucer's sponsor in 


3. James R. Hulbert, “Chaucer and the Earl of Oxford," 


lessened. 


However John 8S. P. Tatlock disputed ten Brink's deduction 


for the Life Records of Chaucer seem to indicate that the 


the matter of the deputy. "If this is so,“ writes Tatlock 
“the Legende is afloat once more between 1382 and 139) the 
dates of the marriage and the death of Queen Anne.” 


But James R. Hulbert objected in turn to Tatlock's 


He believed that Tatlock had not disproved that 


the queen was Chaucer's sponsor. For the fact that Oxford 
signed Chaucer's petition is not an indication that Oxford was 
performing an act of ‘atrenacee” From facts it is unquestion- 


able that endorsements of petitions with a statement of the 


and the signing of them was a kind of clerical 


1. Life Records of Chaucer (London, 1875-1900), part IV, 


2. John S. P. Tatlock, "The Dates of Chaucer's 'Troilus 
and Criseyde' and 'The Legend of Good Women,'" MP, I (1903), 


433. | 
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duty encumbent upon members of the Privy Council and especially 
upon the king's chamberlain. The Earl of Oxford had that 


office and in 1385 was exercising it. Moreover there is 


‘evidence that he had previously signed the document of a 


petitioner for whom another noble was sponsor. "Since Oxford 
was merely performing a secretarial act and since the clerks 
who made out Chaucer's warrant did not understand Oxford's 


signature as an indication of patronage, we must conclude 


‘Oxford's writing is not an indication that he was sponsor for | 


‘the poet in his request."* 


1. Hulbert, "Chaucer and the Earl of Oxford," MP X 
(1912), 435. | 
2. Ibid., p. 36. 
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CHAPTER III 
LEGOUIS AND BILDERBECK - DEFENDERS OF THE TRADITIONAL VIEW 


For a period of eight years after ten Brink had presented 


this anti-traditional views, the entire controversy lay in a 


relatively dormant stage. Both sides seemed to agree that the 


‘content of the two prologues was allegorical. Koch, + Skeat, 


and Pollard thought that Chaucer wished to express more 


| 
| 


deeply and more satisfactorily his veneration of and gratitude 


towards the queen. Hence he revised G, and improved it 


"internally." Ten Brink, on the other hand, suggested that 
Chaucer, piqued over the loss of court favor, revised F and 
excised the eulogies of the Queen. Both sides hinted at, but 
jihad not put forth, any sound, objective, internal evidence to | 


|aepPers their claims. Ten Brink's theory of motivation ane 


extreme; on the other hand the “improvements" pointed out by 


With the publication in 1900 of a short article by Emile 


Skeat were highly questionable. | 
| 


i 
Legouis, the controversy began its period of greatest develop= 


ment. Legouis was concerned primarily with aesthetic consider- 
ations and in support of his contention that F represents the. 


revised version said that it "offre des marques evidentes de 


1. See bibliography of German scholarship. 
2. Alfred W. Pollard, (ed), The Works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer (London, 1898). | 
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allusions in the G prologue to Chaucer's old age, one of the 


|strong points in ten Brink's article, Legouis asserted that 


progres; il est plus plein, plus harmonieux, plus beau; il ! 
est litterairement plus parfait. Il gagne parce gu'il omit | 
non moins que par ce qu! il ajoute."? Legouis' treatment was 


hardly less general than those of his predecessors. Of the 


they would have significance only if it could be proved that | 
there was an extended period of time between the composition 
of the two prologues, a fact that ten Brink had not proved.* 
J.B. Bilderbeck, in a thesis that was almost completely 
written before he had read the paper of Legouis, was also of 
the opinion that F represents the revision, and although he 
professed to be less concerned than had Legouis with the 
arguments on the aesthetic side of the problem, since he felt 
that they could be of only arbitrary appeal, his own argument 
is based partly upon just such an appeal.” Bilderbeck con- 
tends that in every case where there is a change represented 


in the two versions that the lines in F are everywhere 


superior to the lines in G Bilderbeck breaks these changes 
down into four categories. 


(1) Those changes involving improvement in the aera 


1. Emile Legouis, Quel fut le premier compose par 
Chaucer des deux prologues de Ia Legende des Femmes exemplaii 
(Le Havre, 1900) p. 17. 

2. J.C. French, op, cit., p. 9. 

3. J.B. Bilderbeck, Chaucer's Legend of Good Women 
(London, 1902) p. 78. :s 
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ae structure of sentences. For example the change from G, 


Le 25h, ; 
| For in pleyn text, it nedeth not to glose 


tow, 15.320, 
For in pleyn text, withouten nede of glose 
(2) Those changes involving introduction or modifica- 
tions of alliterative effects. For example the change from 


Geils ao; 


Fyrst sat the God of Love, and thanne this 
queene 


to, .1.« .302;5 
First sat the God of Love, and syth his quene. 


(3) Those changes involving the removal of unpleasant 


assonances or repetitions. For example the change from 


Sets Al, 
and trowen on these olde aproved storyes 
books, 1; ais 
That tellen of these olde appreved stories. 
(4) Those changes involving the removal of the 


additional syllable at the cesural phase. For example the 


change from G, 1, 8, 


To sen these floures agen the sonne sprede 
te Fy. 46 

To seen this flour agein the sonne sprede 
According to Bilderbeck all of these changes represent "unde- 


niable improvements," and since there is no apparent 
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improvement in the other direction, (whether he ever looked in 


the other direction is doubtful), F must be the later version 


much as possible that Bilderbeck best exemplifies his own 


admission that arguments on the aesthetic side have but an 


the text is overwhelming to one who will be persuaded by mass 


of argument alone. 


In addition to these "aesthetic improvements," Bilderbeck 


lists other considerations, many of them repetitions of 


arguments we have seen before. Concerning ten Brink's argu- 


ment that G reflects, by its excision of the dedicatory couple 


and the laudatory passages, Chaucer's loss of court favor, 
Bilderbeck asserts that there is no substantial evidence that 
he ever did lose favor, and cites the fact that in 139k, 
Chaucer received among other benefits a pension for life, and 
would consequently, be more inclined than ever to eulogize 
the king.* Bilderbeck here entirely avoids the possibility 
that Chaucer might have suffered loss of favor prior to 1394. 
He concludes this section by repeating the arguments of Skeat 
concerning the inconsistency of the “balade" in G in which 
Alceste is named and then later in the same poem is not 


recognized by the poet. 


of the poem._ There is little doubt that one is convinced as 


arbitrary appeal. Nevertheless his line by line treatment of 


1. J.B. Bilderbeck, Chaucer's legend of Good Women 
(London, 1902), p. 80. 
2, Bilderbéck, op. cit., p. 81. 
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4) ee ee eee == a MH 
Putting aside the question of priority which he assumed 
he had answered fully, Bilderbeck next discusses at great | 
length the possible circumstances that brought about the | 
revision. The argument that he advances to solve this 
particular problem is based wholly upon an allegorical 
interpretation of the poem: Alceste represents Queen Anne 
and the God of Love represents Richard II. He makes an 
initial defense of this assumption by declaring that "when 
allegory is presented as allegory [G, 11. 158-16) and F, ll. 
226, 232 - the description of the God of Love] we should 
expect to discover its inner meaning by means of the surround- 
u 


ing illusions or suggestions." 


Bilderbeck believes, as Lydgate did, that Chaucer was 


requested to write this poem. Evidence that it was a task he 


’ and 


finds reflected in such works as "a groted," "swynken,' 
“verforme." Tracing the allegory, he theorizes that in 


prologue F, Anne is exerting her well-known influence upon th 


king and that Chaucer has her warn the king against proceed- 
ings calculated to endanger his safety and the peace of his 
kingdom (G 11, 321-334; 353-375). This warning, he points ou 
has absolutely no application to the God of Love.* It does, 


however, have application to Richard 11; for at that time 


(1385 the date of Chaucer's release from duties) Richard held 


1 ae Bilderbeck, Op. Cite,» pp. 83-86. 
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exaggerated ideas of his power and his conduct in the years | 


from 138) to 1386 was exactly like that against which Alceste. 
warns the God of Love. From these dates Bilderbeck selects 
1385 as the probable year of the composition of prologue G, 


for at that date the course of the king's wilfulness was not 
/ 


yet run and he could still be warned. Furthermore, adds 


Bilderbeck, who is capable of reading allegory into everything, 
in 1385 Anne was nineteen years old and nineteen ladies attend 
the God of Love.t | 

Straining this allegorical interpretation to its very 
limits, Bilderbeck then establishes a date for prologue F. He 
points out that this wilfulness of Richard II brought 
Gloucester into power from 1387 to 1389 and that Chaucer shared 


in the subsequent disaster by being deprived of his offices. 


Then in 1389, the king regained power, and in that same year 
Chaucer received a valuable appointment as Clerk of the — 
Works. In F, 11. 152-17), Chaucer refers to a new era of 

peace and prosperity. The “wilfulhed" of G, 1. 355 disappears: 


And not ben lyk tyrants of Lumbardye 
That usen wilfulhed and tyranne 


and G, 11. 368-369 


And therto is a kyng ful depe ysworn 
Ful many an hundred wynter herebeform 


which convey darkly some threat of retribution have been 


excised. All in all the change from admonition expressed in 


1. Bilderbeck, op. cit., p. 95. 
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G. 11. 378-390 to the compliment expressed in F, 11. 353-376 | 


z 


shows a striking shift in point of view. The time most 


suitable for Chaucer to have made these changes was in 13905: ° | 


for by then he would have had proof of the king's assertion of 


1389 that henceforth he would rule constitutionally. | 


| 
Bilderbeck does not even stop here. He proclaims with | 
finality that the month most appropriate for revision was May, 


for the annual tribute in May afforded Chaucer the first 


opportunity for eulogizing the reformed king. Hence the date 
of the F prologue was May, 1390! In summarizing, Bilderbeck 


points out that he has demonstrated not only the reasons for 


the revision but also the striking differences in tone and | 


| 
treatment between the two prologues. The earlier, G, = 


a lecture - a spirit of concern and anxiety - that the new 


methods of government later rendered inappropriate. Since in 
1385, Chaucer's role as an advisor was a precarious one, he 
resorted to a dream device. In 1390, a change came over the 


spirit of the dream, and in the revised version the dreamer 


lapses into “man awake." Consequently in F there are less 
indirect methods for the expression of feelings. As a con- 
clusion Bilderbeck states that his hypothesis is a working on 


and that he is not “aware that there are any serious objections 


to this hypothesis to which an adequate answer could not be 


i Bilderbeck, Op. Cib, Ppp. 99-103. 
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forth coming. "2 

But of course there were objections and most of them 
centered about the key to Bilderbeck's hypothesis, his assump- 
tion that Alceste represents Queen Anne. This question of 


allegorical interpretation, like the question of Chaucer's 


motivation, forms still another off-shoot of the main issue. 


1. Bilderbeck, op. cit., pp. 108-109. 


2, | 


CHAPTER IV 


THE ALLEGORISTS AND THE ANTI-ALLEGORISTS | 
In 1902, Samuel Moore had presented a quasi-neutral | 
attitude towards an allegorical interpretation of the prologue 


“If we take Alceste as herself and nothing more, as a charac-_ 


ter in history or fiction, but not as a symbol, but recognize 


that Chaucer's choice of her as queen of the Court of Love was 


due to the fact that she was a model of the wifely virtues 


exemplified by Anne, we retain the sound notion that the 
Prologue was written by Chaucer as a compliment to the Queen, 
and that he made Alcaste the vehicle of his compliment, but 


avoid the difficulties involved in the theory of allegorical 


interpretation."+ Moore added that if we put aside the symbo 
of the God of Love for Richard and realize that the poem was 
meant to be read by the king and queen, we can see in G, ll. 
353-388 (Alceste's advice to the God of Love) advice good for 


the God of Love but better for Richard. This advice would 


apply to all kings, and Richard would have been stupid not to) 
have seen its applicability.¢ 


It would seem safe to assume that the less equivocative 


1. Samuel Moore, “The Prologue to Chaucer's Legend of 
Good Women in Relation to Queen Anne and Richard," MLR, VII 
(1902), 491. 
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aor el made conjectures similar to those of Moore, | 


extended them a bit, and said in fact what Moore, for all his 

hedging, had said by implication that Alceste is Anne and that 

the God of Love is Richard. | 
However, John L. Lowes, in whose work, as we shall see | 


later, the discussion of the problem of the two prologues 


reached its climax, asserted that the treatment of Alceste is 


highly conventional and that scholars should forget "this 
business of seeing specific references in what are but the 
conventions of a type." As for the identification of Richard 
II with the God of Love, especially on the basis of such 
evidence as that they both have golden hair, he asks, "Is the 


God of Love so commonly depicted with inky brows and black 


silk hair that this change from convention becomes an obvious 
reference?"t 

On the other hand John S.P. Tatlock said that there are 
points in both prologues that are indeed consistent with the 


hypothesis that Alceste is Anne. 


But George Lyman Kittredge, upholding Lowes, observed 
that "the bounds of allegorical interpretation have never bee 


fixed and indeed are unfixable," and although the burden of 


1. John L. Lowes, "The Prologue to the Legend of Good 
Women as Related to the French Marguerite Poems and to the 
Filostrato," PMLA, XIX (190), p. 675. 

2. John S.P. Tatlock, Development and Chronology of 


Chaucer's Works (London, 1907), p. 115. 
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ser ! 
proof of course is upon the advocate of such an interpretation, 


he regrets that the opposite course is usually the practice. 


He has to take the offensive against those who interpret the 
prologue allegorically, but it is like fighting a phanton, 
"and the only way one can say that Alceste does not stand for 
Anne is to deny Anne's existence."2 Nevertheless, Kittredge 
fights the phantom, even against such odds, by a process of 
cross examination. 


Why, asks Kittredge, would Chaucer with his experience 


construct an allegory in direct contrast with the facts in the 
case? Would he not have shunned the dreadful implications of 
F, 11. 510 ff. and G, 11. 498 ff. (wherein Alceste is repre- 
sented as one who chose to die and go to hell in order to 


save her husband)? Why would Chaucer have written this 


prologue for a joyful nineteen-year old? Would she have been 


pleased? Why would he have had her say, “and when this book 


ys maad, yive it the quene," for if Chaucer “had deliberately 
wished to forestall such a misapprehension [that Alceste is 
Anne] he could hardly have done it better"? 


When Chaucer wrote passages about Alceste in the Troilus 


he had no idea of equating Queen Anne with Alceste. Why then 


asks Kittredge, should he do it later? Moreover, Chaucer's 


1. George L. Kittredge, "Chaucer's Alceste," MP, II 
(1909) 435. 
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plan was to make the story of Alceste the concluding story of. 


the legend. Love lays special injunction upon him to that 
effect. 
But now I charge the, upon thy lyf, 


That in thy legende thou make of thys wyf, 1 
Whan thou hast other small yrnaad before; F, 11. 5)8- 550 


Now if Alceste is merely Alceste and nobody else, her story is 
fitting, but if Alceste is a surrogate for Queen Anne the 
relation of her story would be pointless. No matter how 
faithful and devoted the queen was, Kittredge doubts "that 


she aspired to the martyr's crown." Kittredge fails to add, 


however, the significant fact that Chaucer did not include the 
legend of Alceste, perhaps the allegorists might say, realizing 
after having equated Alceste with Anne that the inclusion of 


the story of Alceste would not have been appropriate. 


As a final argument Kittredge says that if Chaucer's 
Alceste had been meant to represent Anne, Gower would certainly 
have known it. But in his “Confessio Arnantis," Gower is not 
aware of the allegory, from which fact Kittredge infers that 
“if Chaucer meant Alceste for Queen Anne, none of his con- 


temporaries recognized the intention."* 


Bernard L. Jefferson, reviewing all the previous argu- 


ments, said, "It would seem absurd for Chaucer to lavish such 


extravagant praise upon the pale figure of a long-forgotten, 


1. Also G, 11. 538, Sho. 
2. Kittredge, "Chaucer's Alceste," pp. 38-39. 
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mythical heroine like Alcestis." On the other hand, Jefferson 


admits there is a strong case against the identification of 
Alceste with Anne, especially in the allusion to the descent 
of Alceste into hell and in her request of the poet to give 


the legends to the queen. Then assuming the role of peace- 


maker among the bickering scholars, Jefferson suggests that 


the interpretation of Alceste be made "shifting and self- 
a 


adjustable." 


His solution is that until the beginning of — 
poet's dream, Chaucer's worship of the daisy in the field does 
honor to Queen Anne and Queen Anne alone. Then from the 
beginning of the dream until the first mention of Alceste, 
there is a neutral zone in which Queen Anne, Alceste, and the 
daisy merge. Then finally in the last part of the prologue 
Alceste stands alone.* 

Jefferson's "self-adjustable" explanation had the desir- 
able confusing and placating effect, and the argument was not 


resumed until Frederick Tupper offered one of his typically 


startling, often weak, but always thought-provoking observa- 


tions and suggested that Chaucer's Alceste is in reality Alic 


Cestre. Initially he bases the probability of such an equati 


upon the fact that in the Marguerite poems by which Chaucer 


was influenced, the French authors customarily addressed wome 


who bore the flower's name. Moreover, Tupper notes, that suc 


1. Bernard L. Jefferson, "Queen Anne and Queen Alceste, 
JEGP, XIII (1914), 438. 
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an equation as this of Alceste with a living woman "is in 
accord with Chaucer's custom elsewhere." For example, 
Anelida and Arcite represent Anne Well and d'tArcy Butler. In 
a parallel fashion he believes Alceste may be equated. In 
examining the household records of Edward III, Tupper found 
that one of the four souz damoiselles, was Alliceon de Cestre. 
The allegation is that since she is listed in the household 
records, she certainly must have held a well-established 
place at court, and must therefore, have surely been known to 
Chaucer and his wife.t 
Rather conveniently for Tupper and, as he assumes, also 
conveniently for Chaucer, the husband of Alliceon de Cestre, 
or Alice Cestre, died in 1370. Thus "the association of her 
widowhood with Queen Philippa's service in the days of 


Chaucer's attendance at court adapts her fitly for the role 


of Alceste." Hinting darkly at the business of Cecily 


Chaumpaigne, (whose “rape” by Chaucer less vindictive scholar 
have interpreted as an act of civil "raptus," or abduction), 
Tupper suggests that Chaucer may have loved Alice Cestre 
clandestinely. But he pays Chaucer the doubtful compliment 
of not having confessed his love for Alice until after his 


wife's death in 1387, the year, according to Tupper, that he 


wrote the first version of the prologue .* 


1. Frederick Tupper, "Chaucer's Lady of the Daisy," 
JEGP, XXI (1922), 308-310. 
2< Ebids, pp. 310-316. 
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dangers of allegorical interpretation, against which Kittredge 
had warned, by announcing that Tupper, had he examined the 
household record book of Edward III a little more closely, 
would have found that Alice de Cestre is listed as a washer- 
woman. "No doubt," observes Manly, "Judy O'Grady is as much 
entitled to romance as the Colonel's lady, but one hardly 


dares speculate concerning the gale of merriment with which 


the sophisticated Court of Richard II would have greeted a 


poet's attempt to celebrate as the ideal of womanly virtue and. 
beauty one whom all knew as the Queen's washerwoman." More- 


over, other records show that Alice was hanging out the king's. 


wash when Chaucer was not yet five year's old, that there is | 
no other Alice de Cestre, and that the souz damoiselle of 


Professor Tupper's theory is specifically the latrix. Inci- 


dentally, Manly doffs his light-heartedness to berate Tupper 

for suggesting Chaucer's lack of fidelity on the basis of "the. 
unhappy business of Cecily Chaumpaigne."* 
| From Bilderbeck's attempt to establish the identity of | 
Alceste with Queen Anne, to Manly's refutation of the theory | 


that Alceste is Alice Cestre has perhaps appeared to be a long. 


digression from the central problem under consideration — the © 


ae of the priority of the two versions of the prologue. 


1. John M. Manly, "Chaucer's Lady of the Daisies?" MP, | 
Iv (1927), 258. 
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In reality, however, it is impossible to separate the question 
of the identification from the central problem, for the 
majority of the arguments in favor of the priority of either 


“version has been based upon an allegorical interpretation of 


‘Alceste.? 


1. For further discussion of the allegory see: | 
Ten Brink, "Geschichte der Englishchen Litteratur, 
ev. (Strassburg, 1912). ! 
John Koch, "Die doppelform des prologs zur Legend 
of Good Women," E St, LV (1921), 174-196. ! 
| John Koch, “Nochmals Zur Frage Des prologs in 
Chaucer's Legend of Good Women," Anglia, L (1926), 62-69. | 
Hugo Lange, “Zur Datierung Des Gg-Prologs Zu 

Chaucer's Legende Von Den Guten Frauen," Anglia, XXXIX (1925), 


347-355. 
Victor Langhans, "Hugo Lange und Die Losung Der 
Legend prologfrage Dei Chaucer," Anglia, L (1926), 70-103. | 
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CHAPTER V | 


LOWES! FIRST ATTEMPT TO PROVE THE PRIORITY OF F 


Bilderbeck's attempt to show by aesthetic internal 


|}evidence that F represents the revision was no more satisfac-. 


tory than his attempt through allegorical interpretation to 
set the dates of the two versions. The two aporoaches were 
leach too arbitrary and much too complex. The problem was 


begging a solution that would be both reasonably objective 


In the first of three articles dealing with the central 


problem, John Livingstone Lowes worked entirely out of the 


he reasonably simple. 
realm of allegorical interpretation. Adopting Tyrwhitt's 
suggestion (offered in the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, 
London, 1775) that “le dit de Marguerite" by Machaut and the 
"dittie de la fleur de la Margherite"™ by Froissart might fur- | 
binh the answers to Chaucer's compliments to the daisy, Lowes 
traced the development of Machaut's work, its influence upon | 


i 


Froissart, and its influence upon Deschamos in his "Lay de 


Franchise." He proves that “here then we have a group of 
closely interrelated poems written within two decades from 
the middle sixties to the middle eighties (1360-1380) by the 


three recognized leaders of the poetic movement in France, 
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each of whom was surely known to Chaucer."+ In Bpr ila 68-83, 


Chaucer acknowledges his indebtedness to the fresh songs of | 
certain poets and justifies his borrowing by an appeal to | 
their common allegiance to love and to the flower. There is, | 
ean Lowes, in the lines preceding and following that 


passage " 


a veritable cento of quotations and illusions," and. 
F, 11. 40-64, he proves by illustration are literally 
"“slenyngs" here and there from Machaut, Froissart and 
Deschamps. In F, 1. 120, in which Chaucer attributes to the 


daisy “swich odour over al," he must surely have had his eye 


upon Machaut rather than upon the object, for to Machaut | 
had been attribute of the narguerite.< | 
Structurally, according to Lowes, the F prologue is | 
divided into two parts: ll. 1-96, containing no hint of a 
vision and devoted to the panegyric of the daisy, are from 
the "Lay de Franchise" of Deschamps; the last 383 lines, 
devoted to the vision of the God of Love, the nineteen ladies 
and Alceste, are from the "Paradys d'amour" of Froissart.. 
Even the stanza apostrophizing the daisy as "the clernesse an 
the verray lyght," F, 11. 84-96, while taken almost bodily 
from the opening stanzas of the "Filostrato" is at the same 


time permeated by the influence of the marguerite poems. By 


1. John L. Lowes, "The Prologue to the Legend of Good 
Women as related to the French Marguerite Poems and the 
Filostrato," PMLA, XIX (1904), 593-611. 

a. Thies. Ba. O20 
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gM da Ria Uiheihe cba by the way Eb wittn they depart from the 
marguerite poem conventions Lowes demonstrates that the “Lay” | 
and the F-prologue are unmistakably similar. He then indi- 
cates that the framework of the vision was undoubtedly 
suggested by the “Paradys d'! Amour." There is a striking 
Similarity in the belated recognition by the offender in both 
poems that the lady who acts as his advocate is someone he 


has already known.* That it does occur in both poems, each 


devoted to the praise of the daisy, is sound evidence that 
Chaucer must have used the “Paradys" as a source. Could it 
be, asks Lowes, in reference to the inconsistency of this 
belated recognition, that Chaucer in following too closely a 
plan that was not his own overlooked the discrepancy of his 
having already named Alceste (in F 11. 32 - and G, 1. 179 
and 1. 422)? Lowes also finds similarity in the substance, 
function and treatment of the "balade" in both poems. In the 
"Paradys" and in the F prologue, the “balade" is sung by the 
poet and woven loosely into the text. 
It is interesting to note that Lowes' method is pains- 
takingly inductive. He piles fact upon fact and opinion upon 
opinion, always hinting at but never openly stating his con- 


clusion. He first establishes the date of the composition of 


Lowes, “The Marguerite Poems," p. 6l1. 
Lbida, Re,.062. 
Ibid. ’ pp. 665-668. 
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the “Lay de Franchise" as May, 1385, hints at the ere 
and then lets the point rest. He then conjectures that the | 
poem was among those that Deschamps is known to have sent by 
Lewis Clifford to Chaucer.~ Point by point as he illustrates 
a parallel “to the bitter end, with all its tediousness on its 
head," he never once expresses directly his ultimate goal, 
that of proving that G is the revision. But the goal is 


always implied and he is exceedingly careful to demonstrate, 


almost exclusively, the similarity between these sources and 
prologue F. 

Having established the sources of the prologue, Lowes 
then proceeds to compare F to G, focusing especially on F, 1l 


-960. He calls F, ° ~60, “a heaping up of phrases 
0-96 lls F, 11. 48-60, "a heapi 


borrowed from the marguerite poems in accordance with no 


definite order of time, while the corresponding passage in G 


is a carefully arranged chronological sequence." F begins 
with the morning, goes to a rehearsal of virtues, "makes utte 
shipwreck of grammar," comes to evening, and goes back to 
daylight. G, on the other hand, completes the circuit of 
twenty-four hours with a steady forward movement. The natura 
assumption is, of course, that out of the chaos of F came the 
revision, G.? Moreover, in the G-prologue, the stanza from 


the "Filostrato" (F, 11. 84-96) does not appear but in its 


1. Lowes, "The Marguerite Poems," pp. 607-608. 
2x Ibidas p.- 660. 
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deed’ Hedosa0r a pated fléwes and leaf passage (G, 11. 71-80), 
the same passage which in F occurs 105 lines later, as part 
of the poet's reflection in the dream. Thus "greater unity 
‘of impression is secured." Once these stanzas have been put 
together in G, says Lowes, they "seem" to go together, and it 
is difficult to assign a reason for their severance in F. 
Lowes then discusses the changes as they have been ex- 
plained upon the basis of the allegory in the poem, and, as 
we have previously noted, finds no evidence of allegory and 


calls all these “allusions" to the Queen “commonplaces taken 


over from the originals. Every reference in F to the daisy 


is simply the adaptation of the convention to the type. “In 


a word Chaucer's marvelous power of vivifying such a conven- 
tion seems once more to have deceived the elect...Chaucer has 


as has the French poet, identified Alceste with the flower--- 


simply a completion of the parallel with the French, nothing 
more----why make it complex? Margueritesthe marguerite; 
Alcestesthe daisy--and if Alceste is not the queen, then 


Richard is not the king." 


All of the evidence presented, says Lowes, points to G 
as the revision. "All the omissions (of the French sources) 
in G will then be amply accounted for if we suppose Chaucer 


to have come back to the prologue, the spell of the marguerite, 


1. Lowes, "The Marguerite Poems," p. 670. 
Bs IDL. pp. 671-67). 
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poems no longer on him, with the unity of his plan the domi- | 


nant motive in his mind. *+ 


Before concluding Lowes cites "allied proof." He points: 
out for example that in G, 11. 149 and 152 the word "Pioures" | 
has replaced the rare word "flourons" that Chaucer must have 
taken from Froissart.* (This proof is hardly sound, however, 
for as F.N. Robinson points out, there is no certainty that 
this is the poet's alteration. For "floures" is the reading 
of part of the MSS of the F prologue, and its appearance in G 
‘may simply perpetuate a scribal blunders") 


Lowes is a bit more successful in citing the "proof" 


indicated by the structural details. In G, instead of two 


distinct parts following the panegyric of the daisy - a day 


in the fields and the vision - there is after the panegyric 
but one part and that all vision. What has been divided is 
united, and according to Lowes, the opposite procedure can 
hardly be sanctioned as a method of revision. In F, there is 
no hint of a vision, the day being a literal day, the dream 
setting beginning only at 1. 210; but in G, this line stands | 
in such a way as to include the whole meadow scene within the 
limits of the dream. This technical weakness in F, says Lowes, 
can be accounted for only by the hypothesis that in the 


original the “Lay de Franchise" supplies the May-day and the 


1. Lowes, “The Marguerite Poems," p. 676. 
er EDLdes--P 677 < 


3: Robinson, op. cit., p. 956. 
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"Paradys d'amour" supplies the vision and the two poems were 


simply stuck together. When Chaucer returned to this poem 


after "a passage of years," (how many, Lowes does not at this. 


point say,) he saw this weakness. Lowes then supports the 


observation made by ten Brink that the “balade," in F a reci- 


tation by the poet just as it had been in the "Paradys 


d'amour," becomes in G a "more closely-knit" part of the 


action by being “happily transferred to the attending ladies." 


Skeat was so impressed by Lowes' arguments that he 


rejected the traditional view. He felt that Lowes had proved, 


that the G prologue is “handled with greater freedom, and is 
better arranged and is in fact the revised version and the 


one that was intended to be final." This admission by Skeat 


was rather a stunning triumph for Lowes, but Skeat managed to. 


snatch a few crumbs of the victory by proclaiming that he, 


2 


Skeat, in this edition” was giving the G-prologue its due 


recognition for the first time. 


1. Lowes, "The Marguerite Poems," pp. 680-681. 

2. Walter W. Skeat, The Legend of Good Women b 
Geoffrey Chaucer Done into Modern English (London, T507), 
p. AILV. 
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CHAPTER VI 


FRENCH'S ATTACK ON LOWES AND THE SUBSEQUENT DISCUSSION 


During the period that Lowes was writing his first paper, 


John C. French was working on his thesis for the degree of | 
doctor of philosophy. Apparently, if we are to attach 
significance to the remarks of John S.P. Tatlock, the publi- | 
cation of Lowes! theories, coming at a time when French was 


well into his work to establish once and for all F as the 


revision, must have been extremely disconcerting to French. 
At any rate, in his very well organized work, French was 


forced to devote a great deal of effort to an attempt to 


French, first of all, reviews the hypotheses that / 
scholars have presented to explain Chaucer's motive for 


having revised. He argues that since G omits so many lines 


of good poetry that appear in F, that it is absurd to say 
that Gis the revision. He then asserts that the theory that 
Chaucer revised G to make F a more successful expression of 


gratitude is weakly founded, for it is highly improbable that 


amature poet would be unsuccessful in his first expression 
of gratitude. On the other hand equally improbable is the 
assumption that Chaucer in a pique over loss of court favor 
revised F and excised all praise of the king and queen. 


Moreover, if neither prologue is allegorical it is rather 
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strange that if Chaucer revised F after, according to Lowes, 


his memory of the French sources was dull, that he omitted 


| 


those phrases in praise of the queen. Their omission is | 
hardly explained as a result of a dulled memory. Consequently 


then, in view of all these inconsistencies on both sides of 


SS ES S| 


Evidence of this revision of G, in order to make it an 
occasional poem,is seen initially in the "balade" in which 
the substitution of 

My lady cometh, that al this may dysteyne, F, 1. 216. 
for: 

Alceste is here, that al that may desteyne G, 1. 223. 
makes a far more suitable compliment to the queen. Moreover, 


declares French, quite to the contrary of Lowes, the "balade" 


as it appears in Gis a far closer imitation of Froissart's 
"Paradys d'Amour" than is the one that appears in F. Then 
too, the verses indicate a change from the literal to the 


allegorical, for if they are to serve as a compliment to the 


queen they must not too literally praise Alceste. All in all 


the “balade" in F shows distinct traces of adaptation to the 


purpose of that prologue.© 


French ridicules Lowes' contention that the F prologue 


1. John C. French, The Problem of the Two Prologue to 
Chaucer's Legend of Good Women (Baltimore, 1905), pp. 1-16. 


2. d@e@2-Frénch, op. cit., p. 28. 
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falls into two distinct, almost unrelated parts: the first, | 
the panegyrie of the daisy and the detailed account of the 
day imitating Deschamps' “Lay de Franchise"; and the second, 
the vision of the God of Love and his court imitating 


Froissart's "“Paradys d'amour." Actually, asserts French, 


Lowes' so-called "bifurcation" is arbitrary since the charac- 
teristics of both poems belong to both versions. Moreover, 
since the poet's actual experiences provide a motive for the | 
dream, the dream-setting in F, actually part of the poet's 
excursion in F, is not necessary. Finally the "sharp contras 
in F between the man-awake and the man-dreaming, (a contrast 
which he had previously denied), enhances the poem, inconsis- 
tently concludes French.+ 


After this equivocal argument, French points out quite 


correctly that Lowes in his discussion of verbal parallels 


compared only the F prologue to the French sources. Playing 
tit-for-tat, French puts G-prologue to a similar test and 

concludes that inasmuch as sections of G also have parallels 
in the marguerite poems, there is no evidence in the investi- 


gation of source material "that invalidates the priority of 
gs 


In the second division of his thesis, French makes a 


line by line comparison of the two prologues, similar to that 


ae Ibid. 9 pp. 35- 


Leip Je Aner rene, Ope CLs sci Pet-3 zie 
3B: 


yo | 


ehde kts BA lidenbeas Views eceboba did Bot see ati eas this 
thesis was completed. He is certain that he has already | 
established the fact that F is the revision but he adds this 
comparison as confirming evidence. 


1) Of lines transposed in the "revision" (that is from 


G to F) he declares that every change can be accounted for as 
improvement inspired by the lady symbolized by the daisy. 
2) Of lines peculiar to G he pays particular attention 


to those that allude to the doting folly of men who are no 


longer lovers. He admits that such lines are totally wanting 


in F and that they may be interpreted, as ten Brink suggested 


= = oe tt 


as autobiographical hints pointing toward the inference that 
the work that contains them is the older. But he denies that 
they can be taken seriously. He surmises that they are 
omitted in F because of their unnecessary personal bearing 
and their possible tendency towards coarseness. 
3) Of lines peculiar to F he says, “if F is a revised 
version, they are absolute additions designed to enrich the 
poem---if F is an original, these lines are deliberate 
omissions dropped out of the poem for some specific reason 
which it should be possible to conjecture." He attacks Lowes 
conjecture, that they have been omitted to make a more compac 


and coherent structure, by declaring that the G prologue 


1. 5.6. Fretch, op. cit., pel. 
24 Ibid., Ppp. 53- ° 
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itself, is loosely linked especially 11. )8-60. He repeats 
that the only conclusion that can be made is that F embodies 
a revision that makes it a fitting compliment to the queen. 
He quotes the dedicatory couplet, shuns Kittredge, and states» 
categorically that the fact that ambiguity exists, does not | 
invalidate his interpretation. The final lines in F make it 
a fuller poem and point up the specific adaptation for which 
G was not originally intendea.? 


4) Of lines partly identical in both prologues he 


declares that in the light of such changes as those for 


metrical improvement, he feels that the general direction of 


evidence points to F as the revision, even though making the 


concession that “mathematically exact proof" is impossible. 

Unfortunately French did not foresee the capitulation of 
his ally, Skeat, to the side of the enemy, for he concludes 
that the first impressions to Furnivall, Kurz, Skeat, and 
others have been fully confirmed and that the arguments of 
ten Brink and Lowes have not only been found wanting "but 


have been overwhelmingly contradicted." And he adds that 


even if one were to deny the allegorical interpretation of 
the poem, the evidence that he has cited in the second part 
of his discussion would substantiate his conelusion.2 


Apparently the board of university studies at John 


Ll. J.C. French, op. cit., pp. 64-75. 
2eor. Baidep up i.a76; 
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Hopkins University found the thesis of French satisfactory, 
for in the next article by Lowes he was addressed almost 


"a courtesy that in the usual good 


sardonically as "doctor, 
fellowship of literary exchange is customarily avoided. 
Lowes prefaced this further treatment of the pebtagtooquaseton 
by remarking that it would be impossible “to do justice to 
Dr. French in a footnote," but he proceeded to do just that 
in a footnote that extends through three pages. 

Lowes, argues, first of all, that French in his attempt 
to show that G rather than F is "closer" to the sources has 
failed miserably. French, he says, has simply confused the 
issue by pointing out what nobody would deny — that G as well 
as F contains passages which allude to the marguerite poems. 


However, in only one case has French attempted to show the 


Moreover, in asserting that the difference between the two 
prologues is simply the result of a difference in treatment 


of the same material, French has emphasized Lowes!' point. 


sine gua non: that G is closer to the originals than F. 
; 
Lowes believes that French's admission that the "balade" in | 


G is more in harmony dramatically but not in content than the 


French's standards of improvement, by which he decided 


"Dalade" in F grants the whole case for Gas a revision.+ 
that F is "better" than G, Lowes finds little more than 


1. John L. Lowes, "The Prologue to the Legend of Good 
Women Considered in Its Chronological Relations," PMLA, XX 
(1905), 750. 
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| arbitrary. For axkaeas by his sanadea of euphony French 
objected to the heaping up of "th" sounds in G. A rather 

weak stand is this, says Lowes, “when one recalls such glories 
of English Poetry as: ‘Full fathom five thy father lies’ anal 
'That there hath past away a glory from the earth.'" 


Had French been forewarned of the content of this second. 


article by Lowes, he might have proceeded far more cautiously 
in his attempt to belittle Lowes' first article. For in this 
article Lowes admits that prologue G has gained in compactness 
of r,t But had French waited for this admission he might 


have had to start a new thesis. 


John S.P. Tatlock also condemned the work of French. 
(This condemnation by Tatlock is especially noteworthy, for 
upon the basis of their common interpretation of Alceste and | 
incidentally upon this point of common disagreement with 
Lowes, French and Tatlock might have been allies. For 
although Tatlock believed that Lowes had proved a lack of 


necessity for an allegorical interpretation in establishing 


the priority of F, Tatlock also thought that the elimination 
in G of several warm and emotional passages — passages which 
even Lowes admitted make F the more delightful version — 
could best be explained in terms of allegory. According to 


Tatlock any warmth in G is out of place; for when G was 


1. Lowes, "Chronological Relations," pp. 750-752. 
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directed to her spared the feelings of Richard.2 Moreover 
their admission would be completely in accord with the emo- 
tional eccentricity of Richard II, who destroyed the manor at 
Shene in his bereavement. These facts will also explain the 
lack of suspense as to the lady in the "balade." In effect 
Tatlock agrees with Lowes that the plan of G represents an 
improvement, but he hypothesizes that Chaucer had a reason 
other than the purely aesthetic to guide him in his revision. 
Tatlock here, we may see, enjoys an enviable position. 

Having accepted Lowes' proof that G is the revision, he can 
indulge in allegory per se, safe in the thought that unlike 
Bilderbeck and ten Brink, he is not going to have to use it 


as a weapon. In his Development and Chronology of Chaucer's 


Works Tatlock expanded his interpretation. He sees little 
reason to doubt Lydgate's statement that the "Legend" was 
written at the request of the Queen. Furthermore, he says, 
internal evidence shows that the poem had become a burden to 
Chaucer, and he poses the question: What was it that aroused 
Chaucer's sense of duty unless somebody was urging him on 


whom he did not like to disappoint?*) 


"Dr. French," Tatlock declares, “is hopelessly far from 


having proved his point or shattered the forces of Lowes." 


1. John S.P. Tatlock, “Chaucer," MLN, XXI (1906), 62. 
2. Tatlock, Development of Chaucer, p. 116. 
3. Tatlock, “Chaucer,” p. 61. 
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leeonek te idea that the method in G is conventional is un- 
founded; if anything, says Tatlock, the convention is in F. 
|Tatlock believes that the scheme of action in G gives the 
‘poem better proportion "carries us sooner into the main 

ee a, and makes the entrance of love and his procession 
‘less abrupt and more imposing than in F." He calls French's 
labeling as "coarse," Chaucer's allusions to old age in G, an 
unjustified opinion. | 
| In spite of what French says the verbal parallels between 
F and the marguerite poems are strong, and the attempts of 
French to discredit these parallels are, according to Tatlock,| 
peculiarly unsatisfactory. Tatlock admits that most of the | 
parallels are individually small but that "French seems to 
think that he can overcome an army single-handed by going 


around and knocking the men on the head separately." All the 


arguments in the first division of French's thesis are so 


weak, Tatlock finds, that his second division or detailed 


| 
comparison is "useless." French constantly mixes argument 
with explanation and practically never considers the possi- 
bility that F may be the earlier version. Furthermore he is 
singularly arbitrary and loose in his distinction between 


agreeable alliteration and harsh repetitions. On the whole, 


concludes Tatlock, the arguments of French are trivial, 


1. Tatlock, "Chaucer," pp. 60-61. 
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ambiguous, and over-subjective.+ 


The annals of Chaucerian scholarship record no counter- 
attack by French. We may assume, therefore, that armed with 
his newly-acquired doctorate he henceforth went to battle in 
other, and perhaps safer, fields of English literature agains 


less virulent opponents than Tatlock and Lowes. 


1. Tatlock, "Chaucer," p. 62. 
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CHAPTER VII 


LOWES' SECOND ATTEMPT TO PROVE THE PRIORITY OF F | 


John L. Lowes, after having disposed of French in the 


extended footnote got down to the real business of his second | 
article. In it he was concerned with an examination of the 
dates of the prologues not solely in terms of just the dates 
themselves but rather in terms of their application "to an 
appreciation of Chaucer's art." 

He establishes the date of the composition of the “Lay 
|de Franchise" at 1385. He then, by heaping up historical 
facts, shows that because of the events of the Hundred Years 
War there was little opportunity for this poem's being brought 
to Chaucer before the spring of 1386. However there was 
opportunity at a time of truce in March, 1386 for Deschamps 


and Chaucer's friend, Lewis Clifford, to meet, and it may be 


that the poem was given to Clifford at that tana aX 


1. There is evidence of the communication in Deschamps'! 
undated (?) poem “Autre Balade." Although Chaucer's original 


request is nowhere recorded, Deschamps wrote: 
Eustaces sui, qui de mon plant aras 
Mais pran engre les oeuvres d'escolier 
Que par Clifford de may avoir pourras 
Grand translateur, noble Gieffro Chaucier. 


1 


1. T.A. Jenkins, "Deschamps Balade to Chaucer," 
MLN, XXKIII (1918), 269-270. 
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Consequently 1386 or later would be a probable year of 
Chaucer's composition of F.2 As for the date of G, Lowes 
finds the omission of the dedicatory couplet, F, ll. 496-197, 
significant. He calls ten Brink's idea, that Chaucer excised 
this couplet in a pique over the loss of court favor, 
absolutely untenable. He more or less accepts the theory 
that out of deference to Richard II, the dedication was 
cancelled after the death of the queen in 1394.° 

Concerning this last point, Alfred W. Pollard presented 
an interesting observation. He says that such a theory about 
the missing couplet as evidence of the priority of F is 
possible “only because when the king set so childish an 
example [by burning down the manor at Shene] the poet may 
have behaved equally childishly." Pollard feels that in 
spite of Lowes! “chivalrous pronouncement" that he, himself, 
is easily disposed to believe that Chaucer struck the couplet 
out "while smarting under the loss of office." 


Lowes also attaches significance to the allusions in G 


to old age. He notes that by 1385 Chaucer had not yet 
reached the fateful fifties but that after 1390 he had. lore- 


over in the "Envoy to Scogan," certainly dated in 1393, the 


1. Froissart's "Paradys d'Amour," written early enough 
to have been transmitted to Chaucer before this critical date 
is not, consequently, discussed. 

2. Lowes, “Chronological Relations," pp. 75l-780. 

3. Alfred W. Pollard, "The Development of Chaucer's 
Genius," The Academy LXX (1906), 228. 
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axes i 
references to old age are similar to those found in oe | 


Evidence that G belongs to a late period may also be seen in 
the reference, exclusively in G, to the poet's translation of | 
the "De Contemptu Mundi," the Latin prose treatise of Pope 
Innocent III. Lowes treats this point with the ehareererisels 
lightness of touch that makes his scholarship anything but 
deadly. He begins with trepidation. "On the brink of | 
arguments built up about the still more dismal treatise of 
Pope Innocent one lingers shivering." Then after piling up 
facts, he presents the telling conclusion that the fact that 
the Man of Law begins with a prologue taken bodily from this 
very work seems to indicate that the translation falls in the 
time of the Canterbury Tales and consequently carries with it 
the late date of the prologue which refers to it. 

Additional evidence that the revision is a late piece of 


work is indicated by the scrupulousness of Chaucer to save 


himself the trouble of altering rhymes. In only eleven 
instances of the entire Prologue-G, has Chaucer changed the 


rhyme of a couplet, and in twenty-one instances he changed an 


entire line except for the last word. From these facts, 


Lowes says that two inferences are possible, as criteria for 
determining the revision and the original: | 


(1) Calculation rather than abandon characterizes G as 


1. Lowes, “Chronological Relations," p. 787. 
2. Tbid.5 Ppp. 790-796. 
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contrasted with F. 


/ (2) This calculation seems to be consistent with the 
older rather than with the younger artist, a thought Chaucer 


himself expresses in "The Complaint of Venus." | 

| And else to me it ys a gret penaunce 

Syth rym in English hath such sparsete, 

To folowe word by word the curiosite 

Of Graunson, flour of hem that make in Fraunce. 
Ll. 79-82.1 


Lowes makes light of the existence of G in but a single 


manuscript. He declares that in Chaucer's day one manuscript | 


would have had a difficult job replacing another, and if G 


were eight years behind F, this difficulty would certainly 


have been formidable. Consequently then, concludes Lowes, 


contrary to the view once offered by Skeat, the existence of 


G in but a single manuscript may hardly be used as proof that 
it represents an earlier version.*© 
A notable part of this study by Lowes was a point 


previously noted, his admission that the G prologue represent 


gains and losses alike. Unlike his predessors who had de- 
clared dogmatically for one version over the other, Lowes | 
declared that the G prologue became more compact and more 
dramatic at the cost of becoming less charming and less 


graceful. By this admission, Lowes greatly weakened the 


arguments of those scholars who like Legouis thought that F 


1. Lowes, "Chronological Relations," p. 800. 
ex tbid,; Pe 801. 
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must represent the revision since it has some charming | 
passages not found in ast | 


In spite of the detailed thououghness and the almost 
complete objectivity of Lowes' arguments, contradictory 
theories soon come forth. Harold ©. Goddard opined that if 
the satire and dramatic irony of the "Legend" be once 


admitted, the superiority of F over G can be readily seen. 


|For example in G the poet is leaning "under a bente" when 


cupid addresseS him. In F, he is kneeling by love's flower. 


To Goddard, the improvement is so plain as to put Chaucer's 
motive “quite beyond dispute." For, says Goddard, the most 
opportune time to accuse a man of being an atheist would 


hardly be when the man was on his knees devoutly praying. 


"Yet cupid makes about as fit a choice when he picks out for 


his charge of heresy against love the very moment when Chauce 


is kneeling by love's flower. If this is not a splendid 
stroke of dramatic irony, what is?" 

Before citing similarly arbitrary points, Goddard, in 
order to add much-needed strength to his feeble argument, 
launched an attack against Lowes. "One may admit, in other 


words, all that Dr. Lowes promises and yet his argument 


remains logically ineffective, for making these admissions 


this is the situation: F is the more diffuse, albeit more 


1. Lowes, "Chronological Relations," p. 788. 
2. H.C. Goddard, “Chaucer's Legend of Good Women,” JEGP, 


VII (1908), 108. 
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charming version; G is the more compact, albeit less charming 


version; how tempting to assume a causal relation between two | 
judgments and to argue whenever a charming passage of F has | 
disappeared, that it must have been eliminated for the sake 
of the structure of Git 

Goddard's hypothesis was much too fantastic to escape 
abuse, and he was promptly subjected to many a verbal blow. 
Lowes launched the first counter attack. In his lengthy 
analysis of Goddard's hypothesis, Lowes felt that the real 
point in debate was not one of priority but one that was “at 


bottom the question of the permissible limits which, in the 


interpretation of an author's work, one may dispense (however 
blithely) with the recognition of the conventions, preconcep- 
tions, and the literary milieu of that author's time." 
Lowes will admit that Chaucer is a humorist. He will further 


admit that this humor frequently takes the form of a satrical 


statement. But he cannot see the harmony of such a satire 
with what we know of Chaucer's humor. Nor does he think the 
theory that Chaucer selected his heroines to play a joke on 
cupid and "to indulge surreptitiously in a travesty of 
feminine virtue" is indicative of a contemporary brand of 
humor. For he cannot say that the Middle Ages "were palpably 


touched by the same midsummer madness." 


1. Goddard, “Chaucer's Legend of Good Women," p. 52. 
2. John L. Lowes, "Is Chaucer's Legend of Good Women a 


Travesty?" JEGP, VIII (1909), 513. 
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On the contrary he thinks Goddard has proved too much. 
He likens him to the rector in Maurice Hewlett's Halfway 


House whose wife remarks, “'You paint your devils so impos- 


He finds the weakness of Goddard's argument lies in his 
method of assuming always that Chaucer means the opposite of 


what he says until positive evidence to the contrary is ad- 


vancea.+ 


Robert K. Root felt that Goddard's fundamental fault was | 
that of taking Chaucer's humor too seriously and remarked | 
that Goddard was so ready to find other commentators lacking | 
in a sense of humor “that it seems unkind to prefer a similar | 


charge against him." Indulging in a figurative analysis, 


Root compares Chaucer's humor to the myriad flash of fire- 


flies on a moonlight night with the fire-flies enlivening we 
scene but the moon guiding it. Goddard, however says Root, | 
interprets the poem by the light of the fire-flies rather ay 
by the light of the moon. As for the satire in F's being 

better than the satire in G, Root declares that if one de- 
clines to recognize the satire in either version "the whole 
argument falls to the ground."* 


By far the most vituperative attack against Goddard was 


that launched by G.C. Macaulay. Says Macaulay: “Considering 


1. Lowes, “The Legend a Travesty?" p. 566. 
2. Robert K. Root, “Review of Goddard's ‘Chaucer's 
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that the legends, themselves, are satirical, and that being 
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Ti 


the weakness of his own argument which is a piece of special 
pleading, he [Goddard] adopts a supercilious tone with regard. 


to ten Brink and other critics that is hardly decent." In 


thinks that Goddard "having mounted his hobby, rode it to | 


death." For Goddard has failed to establish his contention 


so his entire case is pointless. Goddard's idea that Chaucer 
revised the prologue to increase the satire is extremely weak 
for accordingly, "whenever Goddard finds, in the text which 
he regards as earlier, traces of irony or satire that are 
more definite than they are in the other, he takes refuge in 
the suggestion that here Chaucer endeavored to make the 
satire more effective by making it less perceptible."? 

Years later, when the smoke from this minor skirmish had | 


cleared away, Robert Max Garrett made an objective observatio 


He thought that Goddard proved too much in his theory, making 


Chaucer's humor so intricate and subtle that no one but the 


poet himself could have enjoyed it. Garrett cannot feel that 
Chaucer would have so little regard for his public that he 
would mystify them. On the other hand he thought that Lowes 
allowed too little for Chaucer's originality and fun. 


Goddard's paper, he believed, leaves the Legend of Good 


1. G.C. Macaulay, “Review of Goddard," MLR, VI (1911), 
136-137. aay? 
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Women ae elie ite Lowes! pies does not justify the 
mediocrity of the legends themselves.+ 

This matter of justifying the mediocrity of the legends 
themselves presents another problem beyond the scope of this 


thesis. Garrett thinks the legends are a masterly set of 


humorous sketches occasioned by the restrictions under which 
the poet was advised by the God of Love to write. The poet 


was ordered to write the lives of good women, to write the 


denunciations of evil men, to follow tradition, to cut out 
padding, and to begin with the most famous courtesan in 
history - Cleopatra. The whole "Legend," concludes Garrett, 
epitomizes a splendid warning not to place too many restric- 


tions upon the true poet.© 


1. Robert Max Garrett, "'Cleopatra the Martyr' and her 
Sisters," JEGP, XXII (1923), 64-67. 
2. Ibid., pp. 66-7). 
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CHAPTER VIII 


LOWES! FINAL ARGUMENT IN SUPPORT OF THE PRIORITY OF F 


By the time he wrote his third and final argument in 


‘support of the priority of F, John L. Lowes had tired of the 


‘problem just as Chaucer had tired of the legends, for he 


directed the work "to gently tolerant rather than eagerly 


expectant ears." Of this paper he said, "I am deliberately 


steering clear of ... aesthetic considerations, and am 


confining myself to the less alluring but more demonstrable 


There are in the G prologue three passages which in the 
revision have been transposed. An obvious, but hitherto 
unapplied test, says Lowes, would be to put these passages 


together and examine the change if any in them. Accordingly 


Lowes “recreates” the process by which G was Made. Taking F, 


‘11. 188-196 and carrying them back to their present position 


| 


in G, he shows the lines that would result are as follows: 
F, 195 For this thing is al of another tonne 
F, 196 Of olde storye, er swich thing@ was begonne 
F, 97 But whereof that I spak, to yive credence 
F, 98 To old stories, and doon him reverence. 


1. John L. Lowes, "The Two Prologues to the Legend of 


Good Women-A New Test," Kittredge Anniversary Papers (Boston 
and London, 1913), p. 96. 


2. Robinson has the word "stryf" here. 


evidence of technique."2 He then proceeds to show how, on the 


basis of "joiner work," G must be considered a revision of F. 
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| But in G these lines actually appear: 


G, 79 For this werk is al of another tonne 

G, 80 Of olde story, er swich strif was begonne 
G, 81 But wherefore that I spak, to yeve credence 
G, 82 To bokes olde and don hem reverence. 


If Gis the earlier version, then there is no earthly reason 
for changing "bokes olde" to “olde stories." But if G is the 


later version, "bokes olde" is a change made “for obviating 


the necessity of the repetition ‘olde storye' and ‘olde 


_stories' in three lines" — a repetition brought about by a 


shift in stenzas.+ Lowes cites as an analogy the revisions 


evident in Wordsworth's "I Wandered Lonely As a Cloud." In 


| the 1807 text Wordsworth composed: 


A host of dancing daffodils 
Along the lake beneath the trees 
Ten thousand dancing in the breeze. 


but in 1815, he changed the first "dancing" to "golden." 


After pointing out other examples of “joiner work" in 


| prologue G, Lowes repeats that all of it involves simply the 


mechanical processes of revision. The hypothesis that F 
preceded G easily explains these changes, but any attempt to 
explain them by the opposite hypothesis would certainly 
involve the assumption that the changes are arbitrary and a 
reason for their change must be Boughte® 

In the same year that Lowes made his final contribution 


to the solution of the problem, Emile Legouis, if not ignorant 


1. Lowes, "New Test," p. 98. 
en Ibid.5 pe 99. 
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of the scholarship that had followed his early opinions, at 


least remained adamant, and in his Geoffrey Chaucer placed 


the "Legend of Good Women" within the section entitled 


"Allegorical Poem." Neatly side-stepping the entire contro- 


versy, he restricted his comment exclusively to prologue F 


which he called "the more harmonious of the two that have 


come down to us." 


Carleton Brown, on the other hand, evidently tried to 


help Lowes out a bit by theorizing that Lydgate himself 


|recognized the G prologue as later. Brown found repeated 
echoes of Chaucer in Lydgate's Troy Book and theorized that 
since the lines Lydgate used occur only in the G prologue, 


Lydgate must have recognized this text as the revised and 


therefore more authentic form of Chaucer's poem. Brown 


jadmits that this supposition becomes all the more "attractive" 
\ 


in view of the fact that by the law of chance Lydgate would 


more likely have had one of the eight unrevised manuscripts 


before him instead of the one revised manuscript.© Aage 


Brusendorff, however, looked a bit more closely at Lydgate 
and found that Brown's “attractive supposition" hardly ex- 
plained Lydgate's failure to mention the translation of Pope 


Innocent as one of Chaucer's works, especially when this work 


1. Emile Legouis, "Geoffrey Chaucer" (London, 1913), 
pp. 98-99. 

2. Carleton Brown, "Lydgate and the Legend of Good 
Women," E St. XLVII (1913), 61. 
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is listed in G and not in F. As for the parallels Brown 


cited between the G prologue and the Troy Book, one of them 


ean be made with the F prologue and practically all of them 


can be made with the Canterbury Tales.+ Brown's theory 


demonstrated that the scholars were running out of theories 


“and there was little left to be said about the two prologues. 


out of Chaucer's having become, in his later life, more | 


‘formally religious. Therefore in the G prologue, "he changed 


As successfully as Lowes had established the proof that 


G@ represents the revision, some scholars felt that he had not, 


after all, supplied any adequate motive for the revision. 
They admitted that Lowes had demonstrated conclusively that 


prologue G is the more unified and the more compact version, 


but they were not satisfied that a desire for unification and 


compactness had been Chaucer's motivating force. In short, 
they were of the opinion that these elements of improvement 


could be classified only as effects of some hitherto unex- 


plained cause. 


D.D. Griffith, writing in the Manly Anniversary Studies 


expressed the thought that the motive for this revision grew 


his attitude not towards the larger conceptions of the poem, 


but towards the details borrowed from the Christian worship 


1. Aage Brusendorff, The Chaucer Tradition (London, 
1925), pe lhe. 
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that might give offense to a strictly religious person." 


Griffith attempts to show that Chaucer has consequently placed 
the dream earlier and has caused such pagan elements that are 


‘retained to fall into the dream and not into the poet's 


"waking hours. In F, moreover,Chaucer is a sympathetic wor- 
“shipper of the religion of love. In G he is out of sympathy 
| with: dove. 

| To illustrate his theory Griffith points out that in 
both prologues Cupid and his train worship the daisy and seat 
themselves in a circle about it. In F, the poet joins in the 


‘worship by remaining kneeling by the flower, while in G he is: 


lenynge faste by under a bente. G, 1. 23) 
In F, the poet greets the flower in a worshipful and religious 
fashion while in G the religious words are omitted and the 


worship of love by the birds replaces the poet's fawning 
! 


i} 


“adoration.© | 


In prologue G, he adds, The God of Love declares that 
women are true as the result of real virtue. This statement, 
to Griffith, is the retraction of one in prologue-F in which 
the God of Love declares that women are true because of 


devotion to love. 


1. D.D. Griffith, "An Interpretation of Chaucer's 
Legend of Good Women," Manly Anniversary Studies (Chicago, 
1923), De 39. 

See also Hugo Lange "Neue Beitrage Zu Einer Endguten) 

Losung Der Legend prologfrage Bei Chaucer," Anglia, XIX ) 
(192h,), 173-180-267-278. 

2. Griffith, “An Interpretation," pp. 3-35. 
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Griffith hypothesizes that the "main impulse" for the 


revision probably came from the request of Venus in the last 
| book of Gower's “Confessio Amantis" that Chaucer continue 


this work. Consequently the revision must have come late in 


Chaucer's life, at least after the completion of Gower's 


"“Confessio Amantis." Here Griffith shows a divided unity in 


his theory or at least illustrates a problem in semantics. 
To explain the changes evident in F, he theorizes that 
Chaucer was “motivated by" a growing sense of piety to revise 


Then to make sure Chaucer had aged sufficiently to become 


more religious, he fixes the date of G after the composition 


of Gower's "Confessio Amantis" from which Chaucer received 


his “main impulse" to revise.+ 


successful in establishing a motive for the revision than had 


Lowes. The “growing piety" in G may be nothing more than the 
by-product of some other design. Moreover the fact that in 
G Chaucer appears no longer to be a votary of love is just as 
easily explained by his increased age as by his increased 
piety — a point that Griffith disregards. 


Robert M. Estrich attacked Griffith's hypothesis on the 


later period Chaucer had become more formally religious. 


Quite to the contrary, Estrich makes the startling declaratio 


1. Griffith, "An Interpretation," p. 0. 


It is at once evident that Griffith has hardly been more | 


ground that it is not at all certain that in the works of his) 
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is a parody of a prayer to the Blessed Virgin.? 


Ye be my lyf, ye be myn hertes stere, 

| Quene of Comfort and of good companye: 

| Beth hevy ageyn, or elles moote I dye! 

Now purse, that ben to me my lyves lyght 

And saveour, as down in this world here, 

Out of this toune helpe me thrugh your myght, 
ZL. Lew~l7s 


| Not at all discouraged by Griffith's failure, Estrich 


/also attempts to establish a motive for the revision. He 


|reviews all the previous theories concerning this issue and 


‘finds them all unsatisfactory — even those of the allegorizer 
| when Estrich presents a theory that is no more satisfactory 

| than those he attacks. He declares that "the key to the 
revision is not a desire for greater structural unity (Lowes' 
-nor a growing sense of reverence for established religion 
(Griffith's) but only the wish to cast off the out-grown 


|}shell of courtly love convention in both style and intellec- 


tual eententi®? Estrich demonstrates that in the revised 
prologue, G, there is a careful excision of the conventional 


courtly love material. He believes that with this excision 


there is a "concomitant heightening of the amused ironic 


comedy of the prologue at the expense of the God of Love."? 


1. Robert M. Estrich, “Chaucer's Maturing Art in the 
Prologue to the Legend of Good Women," JEGP, XXXVI (1937), 


aé Ibid. > De 329. 
3. Ibid., ps 329. 


that the "Complaint of Chaucer to His Purse," written in 1399, 
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(Strangely enough, without being aware of it,Estrich has 


presented a theory that stands as a notable refutation of 

“that presented by Goddard. For Goddard, as we recall, also 
found a heightening of the amused ironic comedy in the | 
"revision," but Goddard cited F as the revision while Estrich| 
cited G1!) 
| Estrich failed to establish his theory any more success 
‘fully than the allegorizers had established theirs. Moreover, 
like Griffith, he took the revised version G and by interpret- 


ing its effect then proceeded to establish a cause of that 


effect. Then,too,he used much the same material to illustrate 
Chaucer's casting off "the out-worm shell of courtly love 


convention,” as Lowes had used to illustrate Chaucer's 


deviating from the French models — two actions by Chaucer | 
i 
that could sefely be called synonymous. What Estrich did 


succeed in establishing, however, was the fact that his 
hypothesis, like that of Griffith, could have been advanced © 


only because the proof that G is the revision had been so | 


firmly ascertained by Lowes. 
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CHAPTER IX 


MARGARET GALWAY'S EQUATION OF ALCESTE WITH PRINCESS JOAN 


| Scholars have shown a persistent unwillingness to con- 
‘sider the problems of priority and of allegorical interpreta-_ 
‘tion solved. In the past few years some of their research | 
‘has been nothing more than a reworking of the old ground. On) 
the other hand, however, some revolutionary ideas have been 
contributed. In 193, Thelma Kaut cited the passages in 


| prologue G concerning old age and Chaucer's collection of ! 


| ! 
books as evidence that G represents the revision.+ Miss Kaut, 
| 


unwittingly perhaps, presented arguments that ten Brink had | 
| presented a half century before. She, of course, threw no | 
os light upon the subject, but she did gain the gratifying 
satisfaction of seeing her name in print. 

| No such belittling comment can be directed against the 
work of Margaret Galway who put forth in 1938 an argument 
which by sheer massiveness alone should convince even the | 
most adamant anti-allegorist of the identification of Alceste. 
She first of all agrees, as certainly we all might, that for | 


various good reasons the identification of Alceste with Anne 


has been unsatisfactory. She then asks: why does the May 


: 1. Thelma Kaut, "Chaucer's Age and the Prologue to the 
Legend of Good Women," MLN (1934), 87. 
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scene open with a discussion of what happens after death? 

| (Readers, examining the prologue cursorily, would suggest 

| that Chaucer discusses what happens after death to show his 
faith in what men have written of that state.) Miss Galway's 
| answer to this question, fortified by such pertinent facts as 
that the God of Love wears a halo, the first recorded instance 
Ine has ever done so, is that the person represented by the God 
of Love is dead. And consistent with the poet's preoccupation 
with the thought of life after death is the fact that this 
person represented by the God of Love is an authority on what 
happens after death.2 


But er I goo, thus muche I wol the telle ' 
Ne shal no trewe lover come in helle. F, 11. 552-553. 


Miss Galway then attempts to demonstrate that the | 
sovereign lady, Alceste, is a widow, faithful to her husband's 
memory. 


"Madame," quod he, “it is so long agoon 
That I yow knew so charitable and trewe, F, 11. )3- hid 


She is also the poet's patroness. Before identifying her, 
Miss Galway switches back to a discussion of the God of Love. | 


She notes that he is described as being crowned with the sun 


“instede of gold" so she assumes that the person represented 
must once have been a king. To identify him she asks: what 


widow of a king was living during the period from 1386 to 


1. Margaret Galway, "Chaucer's Sovereign Lady," MLR, 
XXXIII (1938), 18. 
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| 


# 
(139k, the probable dates of the two prologues? Since Edward 


outlived Phillipa, the apparent answer is no widow of a king 
ies living at this time. But fortunately for Miss Galway, 
“history reveals that Edward was in the habit of investing his 
‘favorites with coronets. He so honored the Prince of Wales 
‘who died in 1376, leaving as his faithful widow, Joan | 
le ieuicanenat: Thus the Black Prince, the only one of eawabans, 
| sons so awarded a coronet who fits all the historical and 


‘allegorical facts, is allegorically represented by the God of 


|Love who is wearing a crown of sun rather than a crown of | 


gold.t 
Proceeding apparently upon the assumption that the | 
prologue had been only tentatively dated as late as 1386, 


‘Miss Galway puts aside the fact that Princess Joan had died 


| 


in August, 1385. She also puts aside the God of Love who Bas’ 
‘played the relatively minor role of the Black Prince, only | 
‘for the purpose of bringing Joan into focus. Miss Galway then 
Neeiiean teat upon equating Alceste with Joan in a detailed | 
argument that is a masterpiece of scholarly documentation. | 
Miss Galway believes that the content of the prologue 
|supports her theory. True is it, she admits, that most of 


| 


the epithets applied to Alceste could be applied to any woman. 


| 
| 


On the other hand, however, Chaucer's calling her young may 


1. Margaret Galway, “Chaucer's Sovereign Lady," MLR, 
XXKIII (1938), 148 ag 
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| | 


‘be the customary, flattering comment since her reputation for 
|a knowledge of love would indicate that she is a mature woman. 


And Wost so wel that kalender ys shee 
To any woman that wol lover bee 
For she taught al the craft of fyn lovynge 
And namely of wyfhood the lyvynge 
And al the boundes that she oghte kepe. 
G, 11. 52-56. 


Furthermore her lecture to the king suggests maturity. In 


essence, according to Miss Galway's interpretation of the ! 
“prologue, Alceste's dominant characteristics are "genuine 
| goodness in the form of kindliness and self sacrifice, great 


Ty 
knowledge of love's lore, and conspicuous personal beauty. 


Miss Galway believes that in her lifetime, Princess Joan 
exemplified all of these characteristics, and by a constant 
interplay of historical fact with the poetic fiction she 


develops this allegorical equation. 


Joan Plantaganet was betrothed as a young girl to Sir 
Thomas Holland. While Holland was off to the wars with France, 
she married the Earl of Salisbury. Holland petitioned that 


his rights over her be restored and Pope Clement VI gave 


judgement to Holland. Joan's conduct in this matter, later 


represented by chroniclers as scandalous, is, asserts Miss 


Galway actually condoned in the prologue by Chaucer's defense | 


of a middle way of virtue. 


1. Margaret Galway, "Chaucer's Sovereign Lady," MLR, 
XXXIII (1938), 151. 
2. Ibid. r) Ppe 151-152. 
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by illness in 1385, she made the long journey from Wallingford 


campaign in Scotland, Richard ordered Sir Lewis Clifford and 


at Wallingford, which even today has its fields of daisies, 


the daisy's awakening may be parallel with his anxiety over 
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But I ne clepe not innocence folye, 

Ne fals pitee, for vertu is the mene, 

As Etik seith; in swich maner I mene. 
a; 5 a a 16-166. 


Holland died in 1360. Joan married the Prince of Wales 


/in 1361, and when the Black Prince died in 1376, Richard was 


| their surviving son. 


History points to her role as a peace-maker. Burdened 


| 
to Pontefract to settle the difference between John of Gaunt | 


and Richard. In June of that same year, when he left to 


{| 


“other courtiers to remain as his ailing mother's protectors 


at Wallingford. Miss Galway notes that Chaucer was free from 
other duties during this period and surmises that he may have 


been one of these protectors. She also notes that the setting 


| 


is similar to that of the prologue. Moreover, seeing allegory 
in every line, she says that the poet's anxiously awaiting | 
| 
Princess Joan. 

While Joan was at Wallingford, her son and Richard's 
half-brother, John Holland, killed Ralph Stafford as the 


result of a quarrel. Unsuccessful in her attempt to get 
Richard to lessen the punishment of Holland, Joan died on 


August 7, 1385.1 


1." Galway, “Sovereign Lady," pp. 156-157. | | 
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The way is open, says Miss Galway, for conjecturing that 


.|/part of the F-vrologue was written to serve Joan's purpose of 


urging Richard to clemency. Chaucer was so anxious for the 
| work to be of value to the princess that he sometimes Siippee | 
“clean out of the groove of allegory." That he completed 
this task hastily is evidenced, according to Miss Galway, by 
I the absurd final couplet in F in which the poet begins to 
write the legends while still dreaming. Moreover, Alceste's 
‘request that the poem be dedicated to the queen, while absurd, 
(as Kittredge pointed out), if Alceste is the queen, is not 
at all absurd if Alceste is Joan. Miss Galway suggests that | 
this dedicatory couplet (thought by some scholars to be a 
eet nade interpolation) was inserted by Chaucer as a kind of 
psychological softening of the king. Miss Galway does not 
stop here. Clifford, history records, joined the army of the 


king before August 6, 1385 and it may very well have been 


through him that the poem was conveyed to Richard II. Concern 
ing Richard's powers of allegorical analysis, Miss Galway does 
eae conjecture, perhaps assuming that if she, 600 years after 
the event, can interpret Alceste's advice to the God of Love 

as Joan's advice to Richard, Richard should have been able to 


make a similar interpretation. Based upon "this internal 


evidence" the theoretical equation is: The God of Love=The 


Black Prince; AlcestezJoan of Kent; and the poet's offences 


Holland's crime. 
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Under a section entitled "external evidence," Miss 


Galway vaults rather neatly over one of the foremost barriers 
| | 
in the course of her hypothesis - a barrier of crowded 


“chronology. Chaucer, according to Miss Galway, wrote F prior. 
i 


‘to the death of Joan on August 7, 1385. Chaucer, as we 


‘recall, according to Lowes, based part of the prologue on the 
I \ 


“Lay de Franchise” of Eustace Deschamps which very probably 


was not transmitted to him before 1386. Miss Galway believes 


‘that it is quite possible, contrary to Lowes, that Deschamps 


wrote this poem prior to May 1, 1385, the date of the occasion 
for which it was written. Moreover, the poem may very well | 
/have been transmitted to Clifford by a messenger so that it 

was not necessary that it passed only at the time of the truce 
in 1386.2 (It is rather amazing that Miss Galway treats this | 
critical issue so lightly. Actually, in this point where she 
should be strongest, she is at her weakest. Apparently by | 
/her own superficial treatment she hoped to reduce this issue | 


to insignificance. ) 


Concerning the priority of F, she does not argue with 
1 


Lowes. She cites many divergences in G and concludes that G, 
written after the death of Joan, “banishes or transmutes the 


occasional elements in F, making of it a more normal and 


complete marguerite poem." Over and above the evidence of | 


the “transmuted occasional elements," Miss Galway points out 


1. Galway, “Sovereign Lady," pp. 159-161. 
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that the error in F, of having the poet begin the legends 


"before awaking from his dream, is eliminated. 


Recreating the probable history of the legend, Miss 
Galway hypothesizes that not later than early 1385, Joan of 
Kent, Lydgate's "quene," requested Chaucer to retell the 


tales of many women renowned in love. By the third week of 


| July the poet, a probable resident at Wallingford, in that 


spring and summer, had fulfilled his commission to the extent 


Then to Wallingford came news of Holland's crime, and Chaucer 


“of almost all the legends and the bulk of the prologue-F. 


| 
undertook to write something that might save Holland. He | 


added most notably, Alceste's spirited defense of the poet's 


crime. Then within a few days of the completion of the poem, 


Joan died. Chaucer discontinued the "Legend," and when he | 


finally resumed it, he revised prologue-F.+ 


spective Queen of England "without some poet of that era of 


with her and that despite her frustration of his too daring 


hope, he would continue to love and serve her." She notes 


Concerning Chaucer's relationship to Joan, Miss Galway 


points out first of all that Joan could not have become pro- 


amour courtois professing that he was passionately in love 


that a number of Chaucer's poems profess just that sentiment. 
Historical facts support her view that Chaucer was in the 


service of Joan. Letting no possible scrap of evidence 


1. Galway, "Sovereign Lady," pp. 162-167. 
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escape her, she even conjectures that the frontispiece of the 


‘Troilus, believed to be an authentic picture depicting Chaucer 
reading his poems to the court, is a reproduction of a scene 
at Wallingford Castle where Chaucer read his poems in 1385 to. 
_Joan and her attendants.? | 
The soundest hypothesis, according to logicians, is that. 
“one which is based upon few assumptions, is consistent with 
all the facts, and is fruitful in its application to other 
es Yamin Miss Galway does not introduce this logician's 
| rule of thumb,nor does she claim that her hypothesis is based 
upon few assumptions. She does, however, feel that in its 
consistency with the known facts it is the soundest yet 
advanced; for it eliminates the apparant inconsistencies of 
| the prologue that could not be explained by the other alle- 
gorical equation of Alceste with Anne. Among those apparent 
inconsistencies were the God of Love's reference to Alceste | 
as his "relyke"; the unsuitability of Alceste's long didactic 
speech to the God of Love from the point of view of her | 
inmaturity and from the voint of view of the content of the 


prologue; and finally Alceste's request that the completed 


poem be given to the queen. All of these points confirm 
rather than deny Miss Galway's hypothesis.¢ 


Miss Galway believes her hypothesis is fruitful because 


1. Galway, “Sovereign Lady," p. 178. 
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the identification of Alceste with Joan may shed light upon 
‘the mysterious person addressed in many of Chaucer's poems. 
‘She equates this person with Joan of course. "We see Chaucer 
as a young court poet of twenty or thereabouts, dedicating his 
‘pen to the service of the Princess of Wales and from that time 
‘until her death faithfully composing most of his poems for 


| 


her."* Needless to say the examination of this particular 


fruit of Miss Galway's hypothesis lies beyond the scope of 


this paper. 


1. Galway, "Sovereign Lady," p. 197. 
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CHAPTER X 


LOWES' THEORY CONCERNING CHAUCER'S SOURCES DISPUTED 


In an indirect way Miss Galway's hypothesis brings into 
prominence a branch of this study not hitherto discussed, the | 
reliability of Lowes' establishment of the "Lay de Franchise" | 
of Deschamps and the "Paradys d'Amour" of Froissart as 
Chaucer's sources for the prologue. Miss Galway did not 
question this reliability, but obviously if it could be 
proved that Chaucer was never dependent upon the "Lay de 
Franchise," then the possible date of his reception of this 
poem, fixed by Lowes as perhaps not before 1386, would not 
necessarily have been the terminus a quo of the prologue. 


(His reception of the "Paradys d'Amour" very probably long 


before this year, is not a critical issue.) Miss Galway, in 


advancing her hypothesis, had to cram Deschamps' composition 


of the "Lay," its transmission to Chaucer, and Chaucer's use 
of it in the prologue, all into a period prior to Joan's 
death in August, 1385. 

Actually, not long after he had written his first two 
papers, Lowes' establishment of sources was subject to mild 
debate. In 1907, Wilbur Owen Sypherd in his study of the 


ee ee ee ee ee 


Fame, examined quite closely the work of his teacher, Lowes. 


Although not disputing Lowes' conclusions concerning the 
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! IM 
| priority of F, Sypherd felt justified in making two assertions: 


1) That the resemblances pointed out by Lowes are not 


decisively peculiar only to the "Paradys d'Amour" and the "Lay 


de Franchise." 


| 2) That the resemblances may bear a different interpreta- 


ae than that indicated by Lowes. 
The value of Sypherd's view, as far as its application 
ie Miss Galway's theory goes, is somewhat limited by his 
admission that Chaucer may have had these poems, the "Lay de 
Franchise" and "The Paradys d'Amour," before him and for 
‘certain details of description may certainly have been in- | 


fluenced by them. But on the other hand he points out that 


the extent of the influence is impossible definitely to set 


forth, and by analogy asserts that “although we are probably 


in possession of the material which served Chaucer in the 
composition of the 'Duchesse,' the ‘House of Fame,' and the | 


'Parlement,' we have yet to find the definite poem which 


furnished Chaucer with the underlying idea of the plan of any 


e Sypherd believes that the prologue | 


of these dream poems." 
is a vision poem written under the influence of the genre of 


love vision literature. He demonstrates that there is a 


perfect agreement between the prologue and the general type 


of love vision. However, in spite of Chaucer's indebtedness 


1. Wilbur Owen Sypherd, Studies in Chaucer's House of | 
Fame (London, 1907), p. 32. 


2. Ibid., pp. 39-0. 
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+ 
to sources, Sypherd calls his poems essentially original 


constructions. 

| In 1910, George Lyman Kittredge noted the manifest 
resemblances between Machaut's situation in the "Judgement 
dou Roy de Navarre" and Chaucer's situation in the prologue. 
|Both poets have offended in a certain way, and both are sen- 
tenced to make similer reparations. Machaut represents him- 
self as having offended the ladies in his "Le Judgement dou | 
lRoy de Behainge" and he is commanded by the king in the | 
"Judgement dou Roy de Navarre" to reverse his former judgement 
Over and above these resemblances is the fact that the "Judge= 


ment dou Roy de Navarre" was written between 1349 and 1350. 
Kittredge claims that Chaucer must surely have found this poem 


in the single manuscript with Fontain Amoreuse and "Judgement 
dou Roy de Behaigne," two works with which we know for sure 
he was acquainted.~ 

Curiously enough, neither Kittredge nor his contempora- 


ries expanded this particular view, and it was not until 


1939, that it was even reconsidered. In that year Robert M. 
Estrich resumed the work of Kittredge, after remarking that 
that important study had been side-tracked by the analyses of 


Lowes and Sypherd. Estrich contends that Machaut's "Le 


Judgement dou Roy de Navarre" was the central source for the 


1. George L. Kittredge, "Chauceriana," MP, VII (1910), 


e 


central motif. Chaucer, he shows, departs from the tradition : 


472-473. 
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/love vision in the focal point around which the action 


revolves, the idea of the guilty poet brought before the 


court, condemned after argument over his case, and sentenced 


‘to write for penance. Estrich then looks for a parallel for 


this dramatic raison d'etre for the collection of tales which. 


‘follows. 


As Estrich points out, according to the God of Love, 
‘Chaucer's heresy is “objective, intellectual criticism written 
“in books of the dogma of love." The “Lay de Franchise" and | 
the "Paradys d'Amour," says Estrich, contribute nothing to 


ves 


this main situation. Estrich does not, however, release 


Chaucer entirely from dependence upon the "Lay de Franchise"; | 
and although he makes no reference to the theory that Miss | 
Galway presented in the previous year, he indirectly limits 
her to using Chaucer's reception of the "Lay" as a terminus al 
quo for the composition of the prologue. Agreeing with 
Sypherd, he indicates that the parallels of the main part of 
the poem with Froissart's "Paradys d'Amour" cannot be sus- 
tained. In the "Paradys" Froissart's sin is one of disrespect- 
ful melancholia. Chaucer's sin, on the other hand, is one of 
"intellectual and literary" heresy. Froissart's poem is a 
personal, sentimental account of the progress of love. / 
| 
1. Robert M. Estrich, "Chaucer's Prologue to the Legend 
of Good Women and Machaut's Le Judgement dou Roy de Navarre," 


Ze Ibid.., PPpe 22-23. 
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“pletion in the final lines of both poems, where both poets 


‘undertake to do their penance immediately. Machaut ended: 
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Chaucer's poem is an objective, literary account of pure, 


literary sins. (Rather than give Chaucer credit for having 


taken Froissart's work and having modified it to suit his 


purpose, ) Estrich cites the parallels of the prologue with 


the "Judgement dou Roy de Navarre."1 


The resemblance, contends Estrich, is brought to a com- 


Mais pour ce que je ne vueil mie 

Que m'amende ne soit paie 

Pour la paier vueil sans delay 

Commencier un amoreuse lay. 
and then undertook his work of penance, "LeLai de Plour." 
Chaucer concluded: 


And ryght thus on my Legende gan I Make. 
Ge kes che By 1 are] Fe 


and then added the legends. A less demonstrable parallel 
concludes Estrich, but very much in evidence, is the skeptical 
humor Chaucer shares with Machaut, a far more likely garalie! | 
than the pastoral morality of Deschamps or the sentimentality 
of Froissart. Here once again Estrich reveals a patent un- 
willingness to ascribe any major element in the prologue to 
Chaucer's originality.“ 

Kittredge and Estrich had established a reasonable Pare 


that Chaucer had used Froissart's "Yaradys d'Amour," and it 


1. Estrich, "Machaut," pp. 23-28. 
Za ibid., Ppe 37-39. 
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remained for Marian Lossing in 192 to raise the issue that 
Chaucer may never have used the “Lay de Franchise." The 
ramification of such a conclusion with respect to Miss Galway's 
theoretical equation of Alceste with Princess Joan we have 
“already discussed. Apparently Miss Lossing was either not 
aware of this ramification or not concerned with it, for she 

| aes no reference to Miss Galway's work. 

After examining in great detail the verbal and structural 
parallels between the "Lay de Franchise" and Prologue-F, she | 


| 
] 
“comes to a well-substantiated conclusion that the "Lay de | 
| 


Franchise" is not entirely certain as a source and she adds | 


that as a consequence "the Prologue is no longer bound to its_ 
| 


date (May, 1385) as a terminus a qu wu / 


| Like her predecessors, Estrich, Galway, and Sypherd, | 


| Miss Lossing does not debate the priority of F. Indeed, she 


ae ae Lowes had established this point much more convinc- 
ingly than he had established the sources. For verbal 


parallels she admits there are certain generic similarities 


| 


between the "Lay" and the prologue; but she maintains that 
such a net-work of “mutual influences connects the work of 


Machaut, Froissart, and Deschamps that it requires very close | 


analysis to distinguish which is Chaucer's immediate source." 


Consequently it is easy to claim source relations and diffic 


1. Marian Lossing, "The Prologue to the Legend of Good 
Women and the Lay de Franchise," SP, XXKIX (192), 35. 
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to disprove them.+ 
She points out that all the phrases adduced by Lowes as 

evidence occur in a very limited section of the "Lay" (11. l1h- 

52.), that they are few in number, and that after examining 


them “one cannot avoid the conclusion that parallels equally 


or more convincing for the phrases in question are to be | 


found in the poems of Froissart and Machaut.© The structural 


parallels upon which Lowes places his chief evidence of | 
Chaucer's use of this poem as a source she argues "attribute 
| exaggerated importance to minor features of Deschamps' poems 


eeeCclaim unique distinctions for commonplace conventions... 


(and) are based on occasional mistranslation of misinterpreta- 


tion of key words." Parallels that Lowes cites which accord-| 
ing to Miss Lossing are nothing more than “common place 
conventions" are that: 

1. Both poems give a few lines to celebrating May-day. 


2. Both mention there are birds flying about. 
3. Both poems make use of the flowers. 


As an example of Lowes mistranslation she cites the phrase 


moult d' abiz which according to Lowes means "many dresses," 


when by context and by dictionary, abiz is defined as 


habitation, maison, demeure."2 Miss Lossing did not cite an 


exact source to replace the "Lay" but she did however, open 


the way for a reconsideration of the chronology of the 


1. Lossing, "The Prologue and the Lai," p. 17. 
aa LD2Gs., Ppe 17-23. 


3.) 1bid.; pps 23-35. 
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prologue. 
Meanwhile Margaret Galway was striving to solidify the 
allegorical equation of Alceste and Princess Joan. In a 


brief note in the London Times Literary Supplement she drew 


attention to a parallel between the didactic speech by 
Alceste and one made by the mother of Richard II, recorded in. 
“the court chronicles of Adam Usk. Usk related that Joan 
hedte tdslba up from Wallingford in early 1385 to rebuke her son 
for his conduct at that time. Joan warned Richard against 


flatterers; she besought him to listen to rightful counsellors 


"!tfor I foresee the fall which threatens the work of accursed 
flatterers,'*2 


Carleton Brown related the work of Miss Lossing to that | 
i Miss Galway, accepted Miss Lossing's findings, and under=- | 


| took a reconsideration of the chronology of the prologue. 


|Brown cites the suggestion made by Kittredge prior to the | 


aan by Lowes that scholars examine four poems of Eustace 
|Deschamps concerned with the flower and the leaf, as possible 
| tear dere of the prologue. Kittredge asked: If the manuscript. 
eine Deschamps sent to Chaucer contained the poems on the 


flower and the leaf may not Chaucer have replied by sending 


the "Legend"? As Brown points out, Lowes mentioned these 


1. Margaret Galway, "Chaucer's ‘Sovereign Lady'" London 
TLS (October 10, 1942), p. 499. Or a ate 

2. George Lyman Kittredge, "Chaucer and some of his 
Friends," MP, I (1903), 1-18. 
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poems only incidentally and concentrated on the "Lay de 
Franchise" as a source even though this poem does not hint at. 
“the strife between the flower and the leaf, a subject included 
ee the “Prologue.” These poems, cited by Kittredge, Brown 
thinks may have been composed during a period of truce from 
late 138), to early 1385, a time when their transmission to 
|England was quite possible. Moreover,during the late months 
of 1384, John of Gaunt, (in honor of whose daughter Philippa, 


Deschamps had written a flower and leaf hos Otto de 


|Graunson, and Deschamps were consorting together at Boulogne 


and Calais, and the transmission of Deschamps' poems may have 


2 


taken place then. 
I 


/ In this brief treatment, Brown, other than trying to 


‘establish the dates of these poems, does little to show that 
these poems were, in fact, sources. What he is really con- 
(cerned with is the implication of their acceptance as sources 
upon the Alceste-Joan equation of his pupil, Margaret Galway. 
Miss Galway, as we have seen, believing that the "prologue" 
was dependent upon the "Lay de Franchise," was forced to 


theorize that Chaucer wrote the prologue in the short period 


between May 1, 1385, the date of the occasion for which the 


"Lay" was written, and August 7, 1385, the date of Joan's 


[gents Brown concludes that his own proposed date of the 


1. Kittredge, "Chaucer and some of his Friends," pp. 1-18. 
| 2. Carleton Brown, "The Date of the prologue to the 
Legend of Good Women," MLN, LVIII (1943), 27-277. 
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‘transmission of Chaucer's source material, 138), removes "the 


only servious objection" to Miss Galway's identification-that 
lor the improbably crowded chronology.? 

| Now although the sources of the two prologues may be 

| endlessly debated, the major problem that has arisen out of 
‘these two prologues—the establishment of the priority of one 
version over the other=—, may be said to have been settled 
conclusively by Lowes. The proposed selutions that preceded 
his were much too subjective to be of value; those that have | 
followed have not weakened his at all. 

As for the minor problem, the identification of Alceste, 
in the words of Robert French, “nothing short of Chaucer's | 
leexa; one would surmise, will put an end to this ventrovebay*F 
Fortunately, as F.N. Robinson points out, the special | 
|beauties of F, which in spite of its priority was recognized | 


by Lowes as the more charming and graceful version are not 


lost to the reader “for it is the wise practice of most 


modern editors to print the two texts side by side." 


1. Carleton Brown, "The Date of the Prologue to the 
Legend of Good Women," MLN, LVIII (1943), 277-278. | 
2. Robert D. French, A Chaucer Handbook (New York, 197), 
Re L3e< 


Lowes! demonstration of the priority of F as the most 
probable. Along with Lowes and Kittredge Robinson does not 
believe in the probability of or the necessity for any 


allegorical interpretation of Alceste. | 


3. F.N. Robinson, op. cit., p. 953. Robinson accepts 
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CHAPTER XI 
A FINAL EVALUATION ! 


| To define the specific values accrued from this study 
that has lasted seventy-five years is a rather difficult task, 
|Actually it appears that the study has revealed far more | 
about the methods of literary investigation than it has about) 


Chaucer's methods of composition. 


Except for John C. French, one of the original disput- 


ants in favor of F as the revision, not one of the scholars 
has ever tried to estimate specifically the value of his work 
beyond that of solving a nettling problem and perhaps inci- | 
dentally throwing some new light upon Chaucer the man. French, 


writing his paper as a doctor's thesis was of course forced | 


by the restrictions upon such a work to define its value. 


French remarked that “in no other poem than the 'Legend' has 
as 


his (Chaucer's) own criticism of himself come down to us." 
|The importance of the prologue, he felt, is enhanced by the 

unique position it occupies among Chaucer's works. It stands 
near the middle of his career. It looks forward and backward 
for the dream, the glorification of spring, and the allegory 


appear at their best and for the last time as literary con- 


ventions in the "Prologue," while a collection of tales bound 


1. J.C. French, op. cit., p. l. 
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together in a common scheme and introduced by a prologue 
appears for the first time in the Legend of Good Women, the ! 
immediate precursor in art, and probably in time also, of the. 


Canterbury Tales. 


Unfortunately French introduced many arbitrary standards 


| 


to show that F was better than G, assumed that the better 


work, according to his standards, was necessarily the later 


one, and altogether failed to show that one work stands as 


Chaucer's criticism of the other. The work of French, which 


he found necessary to fortify with an allegorical interpreta-_ 


tion, brought to the fore the difficulty of making an objec- | 


tive choice, on aesthetic grounds, between two good poems. 

The foremost contributions to the solution of the problem 
were, of course, those made by Lowes whose work embodies the 
essence of objectivity. Whether it will be proved definitely 
some day that Lowes erred in tracking down Chaucer's sources 
is not very important — what is important is his method of 


scholarship. At the beginning of his work Lowes cautiously 


eschewed all the aesthetic judgements and attempted to show 
as we have seen, that one prologue followed source material 


more closely than the other. His conclusion, that that 


version which followed the source material less closely than 


the other is the revised version, seems to be quite well- 


founded. Only after having used this approach did Lowes 
attempt to show that the G version is the more compact and 


logical of the two, admitting, however, that it had become 
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more compact and more logical at the sacrifice of some 


\who equated Alceste with Alice Cestre, only to be informed by 
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\charming poetry in F. Then finally in his last paper, once 
again sparked with the wit that was characteristic of all his. 


scholarship, he demonstrated that on pure "joiner work" alone 


G is the later version. 
However, Lowes! objectivity prevented his engaging in the 
secondary problem, the identification of Alceste. Lowes 
apparently was a close follower of Kittredge who, as we have 
seen, observed that "the bounds of allegorical interpretation 
have never been fixed and indeed are unfixable." This 
cautiousness is of course commendable and its value was 


heightened considerably by the unfortunate blunder of Tupper 


the sardonic Manly that Alice Cestre was the queen's washer 
woman. On the other hand there is apparently an allegory in 
the prologue and the interpretation of it by Margaret Galway 
and the resultant equation of Alceste with Princess Joan 
although it will probably never be established will not be 
easily gainsaid. Miss Galway managed to sweep away by her 
theory the inconsistencies that were left by other interpret- 
ers. She effectively founded her conjectures upon historical 
facts, and perhaps the only criticism that can be directed 
against her work is that, seeing allegory in everything, she 
attempts to prove too much. 


The true value of all the work accomplished by scholars 


in their study of the two prologues to Chaucer's Legend of 
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“Darwin took a geological field trip to Wales with Sedgwick, | 


|fossils in them. Yet neither of them, as Darwin later re- | 
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|Good Women is not to be measured solely in terms its contri- 


butions to the solution of the main problems. Perhaps this 


point can be best illustrated by an account of an incident 


(in the life of Charles Darwin. While a student at Cambridge, 


professor of geology. Agassiz had not yet presented his 
theory of the glacial period in the world's history. At 
Wales, Darwin and Sedgwick spent many hours examining the 


rocks with supreme care, since Sedgwick was anxious to find 


marked, noticed a trace of the wonderful glacial phenomena | 
all around them. In a search for the value of all this 
scholarship we must, unlike Darwin and Sedgwick, look beyond | 
the immediate problem and be aware of our own glacial phenom-_ 
ena, those bits of information revealed along the way of this 
once vague being, Chaucer. For disclosed by all this seustars 
ship have been the events in Chaucer's life as a courtier; his 
vicissitudes of fortune according to his favor in the court; 
his relationships with King Richard, Queen Anne, and possibly 
Princess Joan; and last but not least an idea of his crafts- 
manship especially in the original manipulation of source 
materials. 

All in all Chaucer's indebtedness to contemporary 
scholarship, through which he has at last gained his just 


share of prestige, is epitomized by the energy expended upon 


this relatively minor problem presented by his work. 
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ABSTRACT 


| Until 1864, the only known prologue to Chaucer's Legend 


‘of Good Women was that designated F. In that year with the 
discovery of the unique and differing G prologue, a contro- | 
versy started not only over the priority of the two versions 
but also over Chaucer's motive for revising. Early opinion 


formed a traditional view that G represents the earlier 


‘version. Most of this opinion was aesthetic in nature, | 
supporting a view that F is "better." Shared by Furnivall, 
Skeat,and Pollard this view was more or less solidified by 
the fact that G ixists in but one version. 


In 1892, however, ten Brink examined the content of the 


two prologues a bit more minutely than his predecessors had 


| 


done and decided that G represents the revision. Internally, 


because of the reference in that version to the poet's old 


age, G seemed to be the work of Chaucer's later years, accord- 
} 


ing to ten Brink. Interpreting the content of prologue G, 
ten Brink thought that the absence in G of the counvlet 

dedicating the work to the queen indicated that smarting over 
the loss of court favor, Chaucer excised the dedication. 


Ten Brink's argument started a spirited controversy. 


Legouis still felt that F was the "better" version. 


Bilderbeck started a line by line analysis to render Legouis! 


judgement more concretely. Added to this aesthetic judgement 
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in favor of F was Bilderbeck's intensive allegorical Piiceiees 
tation of the prologues, in which he tried to demonstrate 
that in its reference to Richard II, the content of F related. 
to a later historical period than the content of G. 
Growing out of the allegorical interpretation, initiated | 
by Bilderbeck, was a secondary controversy, that has never | 
been settled. Most of the allegorists interpreted the poem | 
as an equation with Alceste representing Anne and the God of 
Love representing Richard II. In support of this interpreta-| 
tion they pointed out that the descriptions of Alceste and 
the God of Love may be paralleled to those of Anne and Richard 
and that the advice that Alceste gives to the God of Love is 
much more suited to the wilful Richard than to the God of 
Love. The anti-allegorists believed this equation is utterly 
unfounded since the description of the persons and actions of. 
Alceste and the God of Love are conventional rather than 
particular. Furthermore,they claimed that the advice Alceste 
gives to the God of Love is much too mature to have been 
fitting for the girlish Anne. And as their standard-bearer 
Kittredge declared, Alceste's asking that the poem be 


dedicated to the queen is hardly consistent with her being 


queen. 


Many scholars used these allegorical interpretations as 
a basis for or against either version as the revision. Most 
of these interpretations, like the aesthetic judgements, were 


far too subjective to settle the problem conclusively. 
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were raised by John C. French, whose judgements proved much 


Finally, John L. Lowes advanced, in a series of papers, some © 


sound, objective judgements. 
He proved first of all that F is nearer to French 
sources than G. He then made the obvious conclusion that G 


is the later version. By establishing the date at which | 


|Chaucer could have received these French sources, he set a 


terminus a quo for F. The absence of the dedicatory couplet 


in G he explained was due to its no longer being appropriate 
since the queen had died prior to that version. He then 
attempted to show that G is the more compact version, but 
made the notable concession that the F version being more 


diffuse, is more charming. Even Skeat capitulated to Lowes. 


While Lowes was advancing his theories, counter-arguments 


too subjective, however, to be of any value. In-spite of the 
thoroughness of Lowes! arguments and the defeat of French, 
counter-theories still arose. Most notable was that of 
Harold C. Goddard, who declared that in order to make the 
prologue a more effective satire on love, Chaucer revised G. 
By introducing a set of arbitrary standards, Goddard then 
tried to prove his point. He was soundly attacked by a 
number of scholars, with the basic weakness of his theory 


being pointed out: that he had not proved first of all that 


both versions are satires before he tried to prove one was a 


better satire than the other. 


By the time he wrote his final paper Lowes had tired of 
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(the controversy. Nevertheless he demonstrated quite effec- 
tively by reconstructing the process by which G was probably 


jmade from F, that G is the revision. 


Appreciating all Lowes had done, some scholars felt that 
] 

he had failed to supply Chaucer with a motive for the re- 

| | 
|vision. Griffith tried to show that Chaucer, having become 


| 
| 


more formally religious in his later years, removed the pagan 
lelements from F. This theory was exploded by Robert M. | 
Estrich who indicated that there is little in the content of 
Chaucer's later poems to indicate his growing piety. Estrich| 
then, on his part, tried to show that Chaucer revised in order 
to excise the courtly love material. | 
In recent years, although the fact that G represents the. 


revision is no longer under dispute, theories have been 


advanced that have opposed those of Lowes. Even while Lowes 


was presenting his views, scholars were not convinced that he | 


had tracked down Chaucer's sources. This point was brought 


sharply into focus by Margaret Galway, who proposed a con- 


vincing allegorical equation of Alceste with Princess Joan. 


The only weak link in her theory was that the source terminus | 
a@ quo that Lowes had set, preceded Joan's death. The work of 
Margaret Lossing, demonstrating fairly convincingly that the 
sources pointed out by Lowes are at best doubtful, removed 


this weak link from Margaret Galway's theory. 


Although the controversy, especially concerning the 
allegory, threatens to asso bea oN its resolution is not the 
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‘most important value of all this scholarship. What is most 
important is the revelation in all this scholarship of Chaucer, 
the writer and the man. Moreover, Chaucer's indebtedness to | 
contemporary scholarship, through which he has gained at last | 


his just share of prestige, is characterized by the energy 


expended upon what amounts after all to a relatively minor 


problem presented by his work. 
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